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Address of the President-General 


Ladies of the National Board of Manage- 
ment: 

During the past summer I made it my 
business and my pleasure to go on a pa- 
triotic pilgrimage to our sister republics 
beyond the seas. One, our elder sister, lit- 
tle Switzerland, who, in spite of her 260 
odd years, is still as fresh and bonny &s an 
Alpine flower; and the other, our gay and 
brilliantly gifted younger sister, known the 
world over as “ La Belle France.” 

Was it Massilon who said: “ The snows 
of seventy winters are on my brow, but the 
fire of eternal summer is in my heart.” So 
it is with Switzerland; the snows of a 
thousand winters lie in shining banks upon 
her mountain peaks, but the fire of liberty 
burns a quenchless flame within her chil- 
dren’s breasts. 

It has been said, that “ good Americans, 
when they die, go to Paris.” However, 
that may be, and how many of the other 
variety are to be found, living and “ seeing 
life’ at the gay French capital, I want to 
bear testimony to the fact, that some, at 
least, of the good ones go to Paris in the 


Mrs. Matthew T. Scott 
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flesh. This fact was proved to me by ac- 
tual demonstration when on the afternoon 
of July 2, in response to a day’s notice, more 
than forty Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, from all parts of the United 
States—with bright faces and loving hand- 
grasps—joined with cordial fellowship in 
a most delightful and inspiring Daughters 
of the American Revolution reunion at 
Paris. 

On the following day, with a small com- 
pany, I motored to the little cemetery at 
Picpus, and laid flowers on the tomb of 
Lafayette. Having heard that this last 
resting-place of the great Frenchman had 
fallen somewhat into decay, it was a pleas- 
ant surprise to find the simple tomb in good 
condition, repairs evidently having been 
made recently. Lafayette lies in this beau- 
tiful spot, surrounded by all the members 
of his immediate family. The name of one 
son, we noted, was George Washington. 
Many of the noblest names in French his- 
tory we read upon other tablets, mauso- 
leums, and monuments. A pathetic feature 
of this burying-ground lies in the fact that 
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1,300 guillotined bodies of aristocrats were 
thrown here, and upon the restoration of 


Louis XVIIL., their families were allowed 
to have burying-place with their martyred 
kindred. The Sisters of the Sacred Heart, 
whose convent adjoins these grounds—and 
who have in some way escaped expulsion 
from France—keep the lovely garden of 
Bie _ the cemetery in exquisite order. 
On July 4 I was invited to represent the 
F _ Daughters of the American Revolution at 
the celebration in the garden of the Tuil- 
am leries, where the Lafayette statue stands in 
a beautiful plot of ground set apart for it. 
aa Here, also, I laid a great bunch of roses 
tied with our national colors. Standing on 
the steps of the base of the monument, with 
the State Regent of Louisiana, Mrs. You- 
ree, at my side, and looking over that large 
company gathered to honor our national 
birthday, I did feel a glow of pride that 
certainly was pardonable. 
The Ambassador, the Marquis de Laf- 
ayette, and representatives of three French 
‘ atriotic societies having spoken, I made 
¥ the following short talk: 
— “ Mr. Ambassador, Mr. Chairman, Sons 
iy and Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution: 


“It gives me great pleasure to meet my 
compatriots on these historic grounds, un- 
c = the shadow of this beautiful monument, 

erected by the gift of American school chil- 
=f dren. Thrilled as we are by the beauty 
; = and charm, the mystery and magic of Paris, 

by the loveliness of French landscapes, the 
grandeur of French architecture, the per- 
fection of French art, and the riches of his- 
¥ toric association in La Belle France, our 


hearts turn proudly and lovingly to the 
a land of our birth, as our faces are lifted 
-_-reverently to the heroic figure of the man 
a hose courage, unselfishness, and devotion 
to the cause of liberty, led him over seas, 
: i through wilderness wilds and the despair 
Ge of well-nigh hopeless campaigns, to be the 
support and inspiration—in his friendship 
and loyalty, of our own and only Wash- 
ington. To other illustrious Frenchmen 
we are indebted for sympathy and help in 
she our hour of need; and I am happy to be 
able to say, that splendid statues in our 

National Capital bear testimony to the 

fact, that America is not unmindful of the 

debt of her gratitude to Rochambeau and 
-. other gallant Frenchmen. But the place 
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of Lafayette in our love and esteem is 
unique. He is one of our national heroes. 

“Enshrined in the heart of every true 
American, cherished as a household word 
in every home, the name of Lafayette passes 
from generation to generation ; the synonym 
of all that is gallant in chivalry, faithful 
in friendship, noble in character, devoted 
in extremity—linked eternally and indisso- 
lubly with the name of the man to whom, 
as the years go by, all Americans bow in 
ever-increasing love and reverence—Wash- 
ington! 

“The great society which I have the 
honor to represent brings a tribute of im- 
mortelles to Lafayette, on this, the one 
hundred and thirty-sixth anniversary of our 
country’s natal day. With an enrollment 
of 93,000 representative American women 
—the strongest and largest unaffiliated body 
of women in the world, it is with just 
pride that we bring to this shrine, a record 
of the purest, noblest patriotic work that 
has ever inspired the women of any land. 
Patriotism, not politics, is our slogan. To 
train and assimilate the hordes of immi- 
grants—youth and adult—who crowd our 
shores—to educate these, and our own 
youth, not only academically, but practical- 
ly, by means of character building, to pre- 
pare them for good citizenship, this is the 
goal toward which we strive. 

“We have dotted America from shore 
to shore, and from the Lakes to the Gulf, 
with memorials, and substantial markers of 
historic spots, and historic trails, preserved 
and restored—object-lessons in patriotism 
tc our own youth and the foreigners who 
have come to us. We are gradually accu- 
mulating in our splendid library, a bureau 
of records, which is regarded by experts as 
the most valuable and authentic collection 
of the sort on the Continent. A National 
Secretary, whose life is bound up in this 
grand work, looks after the flotsam waifs 
of our juvenile courts. The President 
General has recently appointed a National 
Committee known as the ‘Committee on 
International Peace Arbitration,’ composed 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, wives of United States Senators and 
Representatives. The first work of this 
committee is to be in behalf of the celebra- 
tion of the Hundredth Anniversary of Peace 
Among English-Speaking People, by the 
signing of the Treaty of Ghent. This com- 
mittee is not supposed to deal with Govern- 
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ment treaties, but is designed and expected 
to foster, especially among the children and 
youth of the land, a sentiment opposed to 
the ‘ organized murder’ which Sir General 
Baden-Powell characterizes as war. 

““A generation trained to abhorrence of 
sheer brute force, through the influence and 
by the teaching of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, cannot fail to make 
its influence felt in the interest of the higher 
ideals, which the wars of the ages have 
crushed in the ruthlessness of conquest by 
arms. 

“In the eternally feminine way, which 
never has lost, and never can lose, its po- 
tential influence, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, in these, and many 
other similar ways, have given their hearts’ 
strength to the winning of Humanity’s bat- 
tle for lives and souls. 

“In our magnificent Memorial Conti- 
nental Hall at Washington—one of the 
most beautiful and unquestionably the 
most characteristic public building at the 
National Capital—the inner meaning, the 
spiritual significance of the work of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, has 
found its visible and outward expression. 
This sanctuary—our temple and our home 
—includes our offices, our splendid audi- 
torium, our Museum and Library, a me- 
morial portico with its thirteen columns 
contributed by the thirteen orginal States 
—these columns rivaling the monoliths of 
Karnak and Thebes. This building is 
unique in the world, in that it has been 
built and is sustained by Daughters of the 
American Revolution women and by 


Daughters of the American Revolution 
women only—a memorial to the rank and 
file of the army of the Revolution—soldiers 
and sailors—the men in homespun and the 
women of the spinning-wheel, whose hero- 
ism, devotion, and sacrifices no tablet of 
bronze or monument of marble commemo- 
rates. 

“And now may I express the hope that 
from time to time we may have the pleas- 
ure of welcoming to our beloved Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution hearth- 
stone—Memorial Continental Hall—every 
patriot here present—whether of our own 
or other lands—who believes in the great 
principles for which our Revolutionary 
fathers died, of religious liberty, political 
equality, and social justice.” 

Just one word more, and I will tax 
your patience no further. Malmaison, the 
idyllic summer home of Bonaparte and 
Josephine, filled with Napoleonic relics 
and beautiful Empire furniture, has been 
bought by a patriotic Frenchman, and pre- 
sented by him to the French Government— 
a gift to the French nation. As we strolled 
through these exquisite grounds, with the 
unhappy Josephine’s lovely rose garden 
preserved intact, my thoughts wandered to 
Monticello, the splendid mountain eyrie of 
Jefferson—as full of historic interest to 
Americans as any spot in France to French- 
men—its matchless view unsurpassed in Eu- 
rope, Lafayette declared—the unspoken 
prayer went up from my heart, that 
some day, by gift or by purchase, this 
Mecca of Americans should belong to 
the nation. 


A New Map 


WiutaM Et.iorr Grirrin, the celebrated author and historian, of Ithaca, N. Y., is prepar- 
ing a map of Sullivan’s March through Pennsylvania and New York, indicating the points to 
be marked by the Daughters of the American Revolution i in these two States. 

The Chemung Chapter of Elmira has the work in charge for New York State and Mrs. H. 
Arthur Bartlett, of Wyalusing, is for Pennsylvania—Mrs. Catherine E. B. 


Brumbaugh, Registrar General, N. S., 


Tue history of Greenwich, Conn., SS by Spencer P. Mead, LL.B., author of the His- 
tory and Genealogy of the Mead family, has been published, and is a splendid addition to the 
library of the genealogist and historian. The carefully prepared index to individuals contains 
seven thousand seven hundred and thirty-nine names. The volume contains a short account of 


the occupation of the town by the Indians; Indian legends, and a graphic account of the Battle 
of Strickland Plains at Cos Cobb in 1644 between the Indians and the combined forces of the 
English and Dutch; descriptive accounts of the early settlers; early tax lists; alphabetical list 
of land owners prior to 1752; alphabetically arranged muster rolls of the officers and men who 
served in King George’s War; French and Indian War; Revolutionary War; War of 1812; 
Mexican War; Civil War; and the Spanish-American War. Incidents of the early settlers, as 
also of the Revolutionary War, and as Greenwich was during that war debatable territory, there 
are narrated many stirring accounts of exciting escapes of the patriots from the tories and cow- 
boys, who frequented the town. Tryon’s raid and General Putnam’s escape are presented in a 
new light, and some of the traditions relating thereto are very much shattered. 
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The following muster roll of the Revo- 
lutionary officers who met at Richmond on 
October 26, 1824, to welcome General La- 
fayette, was copied from the Richmond 
Enquirer of October 28, 1824, by Mrs. 
Ruth M. Griswold Pealer for THe AMER- 
ICAN MontTHLY MAGAZINE: 


Francis Smifh, Capt. in 1st Va. Regmt., 


3. 

Gabriel Long, 
aged 73. 

W. J. Stevens, 
aged 73. 

Charles Cameron, Capt. in toth Regmt. 


aged 


Capt. in Morgan’s Regmt., 


Capt. in Morgan’s Regmt., 


, aged 


72. 

Robert Porterfield, Capt. in 11th Regmt. and 
Aide to General Woodford, aged 72 

Thomas Price, gunpowder expeditions and 
various other services, but not in Conti- 
nental service, aged 71. 

John Smith, rst Lieut. 
aged 73. 

Samuel Curtis, Capt. ist Regmt., aged 70. 

John Crute, Lieut. 15th Regmt., aged 7o. 

John Marshall, Capt. 11th Regmt., aged 60. 

Tames Morton, 4th Va. Regmt., aged 68. 

William Evans, 4th Va. Regmt., aged 68. 

John Nicholas, st Va. State Regmt., aged 66. 

Churchill Gibbs, Capt. 1st Va. State Regmt., 
aged 60. 

Carter Page, Capt. 3d Leg. Drag. Continental, 
aged 66. 

D. M. Randolph, 
aged 65. 

Wade Mosby, 
aged 63. 

William Capt. Va. State Regmt., 
aged 63. 

Edward Eggleston, State Legion, aged 64. 

Francis Brooke, 1st Lieut. 1st Regmt. Conti- 
nental Artillery, commanded by Harrison, 
aged 60. 

Clement Carrington, Ensign in Lee’s Legion, 
aged 62. 

James Lyons, Private in Capt. C. Page’s Cav- 
alry, aged 61 

Daniel Verser, Capt. in 15th Va. Regmt., 


in 4th Va. Regmt., 


Bland’s Regmt. Dragoons, 


Capt. Horse, under Col. Call, 


aged 


Charles Woodson, Capt. 3d Va. Regmt., aged 
Chistes Gee, 2d N. C. Regmt. Nash’s Brigade, 
aged 67. 


William Price, Lieut. 1st Va. Regmt., aged 67. 


James Dozwell, 


John Trabue, 7th Va. Regmt., 
John 


John Cole, 


R. A. Saunders, 
aged 67. 

Mathew J. Eggleston, Call's Cavalry, aged 61. 

Peter Foster, Lieut. in 1st Va. State Regmt., 
aged 66. 

Philip Holcomb, Major in State service at 
Surrender of York, aged 61. 

Robert Pollard, Culpeper Batt. of Minute Men, 
aged 67. 


Lieut. in tst Va. Regmt., 


14th Va. Regmt., aged 69. 

Major Allen M’Lane, of the Old Dominion 
Continental Line, 78 years of age in Aug., 
1824. 

Samuel Tinsley, Lieut., 
of Va., aged 64. 

Philip Slaughter, Capt. 11th Va. Cont. Regmt., 
aged 66. 


Col. Dabney’s Regmt., 


John Slaughter, Private, 1st Regmt. Dragoons, 


Col. Bland, aged 68. 
aged 62. 
Nelson, Maj. State Cavalry, 
aged 71. 

Richard Thurnon, Private, 
aged 81. 
John Kilby, 
aged 066. 


Com’dt. 
Holcomb’s Regmt., 


Navy, Bon Homme Richard, 

This list is copied from the original 
signed by the gentlemen themselves, their 
rank and ages recorded with their own 
bands. ‘The original in my own posses- 
sicn. 

(Signed ) 
October 27, 1824. 
In the issue of November 2, 1824, is the 

following: 
“To the Editors of the Enquirer: 

“Since I handed you the list of Revo- 
lutionary officers, Judge Johnson and Mr. 
Jordan have been added, having arrived on 
the evening of General Lafayette’s arri- 
val. Be so good as to report them thus: 


Ropert DouTHAT, 


Peter Johnson, Capt. in Lee’s Legion, aged 61. 

John Jordan, Capt. in Morgan’s Regmt., aged 
67. 

Isham Allen, 

Aaron Haskins 


| Who. came too late to regis- 
ter themselves. 


. Jones, 
(Signed ) 


“Ro. 


HANNAH Wooprurr Crapter, D. A. R., of Southington, Conn., has obtained and placed 
forty-one markers for the graves of Revolutionary soldiers in the several cemeteries of the 
town, and these graves were decorated by American flags on Memorial Day of this year, 1912, 


for the first time. 


ae 
Henry _—_ was bets in Charleston, 

South Carolina, in 1724. His ancestors 

were French Protestant refugees who left 

France after the Revolution of the Edict 

of Nantes. He received his education from 

the best classical schools of his native city. 

Being designed for a merchant, he was 

early in life placed under the care of 

Thomas Smith, 

merchant, of 

Charleston, and 

afterwards was sent 

to London and put 

in the counting 

house of Mr. 

Crockett, who had 

returned to Europe 

after acquiring con- 

siderable wealth in 

Charleston. Under 

this training he ac- 

quired habits of or- 

der, system and 

method in business 

for which he was 

remarkable through 

life. His scrupu- 

lous attention to 

punctuality, not 

only in the dis- 

charge of pecuniary 

engagements, but in 

being where and in 


By Mrs. 


F. Louise Mayes 


integrity in wails a ie degree caused 
him to become a beacon light in the dark 
and untried days of the young republic. 
In his State he was soon called upon to be- 
come the President of the Council of Safe- 
ty, which was the executive body between 
the suspension of royal and the establish- 
ment of representative government. In 
1776 he was elected a 
member of Congress 
and was soon ap- 
pointed President of 
that body. He re- 
signed in 1778, and 
the year following 
was appointed Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary 
from the United 
States to Holland. 
He was captured on 
his way thither and 
committed to the 
Tower of London 
on suspicion of trea- 
son. After fourteen 
months of imprison- 
ment he was re- 
leased and requested 
by Lord Shelburne 
to go to the Conti- 
nent to aid in ne- 
gotiating peace. He 
joined Dr. Frank- 


doing what he had 
promised, was al- 
most romantic. His 
knowledge of human nature was remark- 
able. Such diligence and knowledge of 
men and business could not fail of success. 

Mr. Laurens, having amassed a fortune, 
retired from business and went to Europe 
in 1771 to superintend the education of his 
sons. Soon after his arrival disputes began 
which resulted in the severance of the Col- 
onies from England. He immediately re- 
turned to South Carolina to espouse with 
all the energy of his being the cause of in- 
dependence. His possession of wisdom and 


HENRY LAURENS 


lin, John Adams 
and John Jay in 
Paris and signed 
the preliminaries November 20, 1782. 

He returned to Charleston and died in 
1792. His will concludes with these 
words: “I solemnly enjoin it on my son as 
an indispensable duty that as soon as he 
conveniently can after my decease he cause 
my body to be wrapped in twelve yards of 
tow cloth and burnt until it be entirely 
consuined, and then, collecting my bones, 
dispose of them wherever he may think 
proper.” ‘This request was fulfilled as the 
patriot desired. 
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"Some 


October 


The most important anniversary for the 
present month, and one that stands among 
the highest, if indeed not highest, in the 
history of American independence, is that 
of the surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town, Va., on October 19, 1781. 

General Washington, with the co-opera- 
tion of his French allies, had closed in 
about the British troops gradually, until 
on September 26 the situation was com- 
plete. Washington had added his force to 
that of Lafayette, so there were 16,000 
men blockading Cornwallis on the York- 
town peninsula. Closing in from behind 
came the great French fleet, commanding 
the waters of Chesapeake Bay. 

Lossing’s “ Field Book of the Revolu- 
tion” says, in part: “On the 3oth the 


place was completely invested by the allied 


armies, their line extending in a semi-circle, 
at a distance of nearly two miles from the 
British works, each wing resting upon the 
York River. The French troops occupied 
the left, the Americans the right, while 
Count De Grasse, with his fleet, remained 
in Lynn Haven Bay, to beat off any naval 
force which might come to the aid of Corn- 
wallis. On the extreme left of the besieg- 
ing army were the West India regiments, 
under St. Simon, and next to them were 
the French light infantry regiments, com- 
manded by the Baron and the Viscount Vi- 
omenil, The most distinguished colonels 
of these regiments were the Duke de Laval 
Montmorenci and Counts William Deux- 
ponts and Custine. The French artillery 
and the quarters of the two chiefs, Wash- 
ington and Rochambeau, occupied the cen- 
ter, and on the right, across a marsh, was 
the American artillery, under General 
Knox, assisted by Colonel Lamb, Lieuten- 
ant Colonels Stevens and Carrington and 
Major Bauman; the Virginian, Maryland 
and Pennsylvanian troops, under Steuben; 
the New York, Rhode Island and New 
Jersey troops, with sappers and miners, un- 
der General James Clinton; the light in- 
fantry under La Fayette, and the Virginia 


militia under Governor Nelson. The 
quarters of General Lincoln were on the 
banks of Wormeley’s Creek, on the ex- 
treme right.” From October 9 to 17 the 
siege was continuous. Cornwallis, confi- 
dent that he could not maintain his posi- 
tion, made an attempt at flight on the 16th 
which was so carefully arranged that it 
might have succeeded had it not been for a 
terrific storm, which made the plan impos- 
sible. On the morning of the 17th sev- 
eral new batteries were opened and the 
storm of shot and shell became more terrific 
than had yet been experienced by the ene- 
my. Governor Nelson, who was at the 
head of the Virginia militia, commanded 
the first battery that opened upon the Brit- 
ish that morning. His fine stone mansion, 
the most commodious in the place, was a 
prominent object within the British lines. 
He knew that Cornwallis and his staff oc- 
cupied it, and was probably in it when he 
began the connonade. Regardless of his 
personal loss, he pointed one of his heaviest 
guns directly toward his house and ordered 
the gunner, and also a bombardier, to play 
upon it with the greatest vigor. The de- 
sired effect was accomplished. Before 10 
o'clock in the morning Cornwallis beat a 
parley and proposed a cessation of hostili- 
ties. A flag was sent to Washington, with 
a request that hostilities should be suspend- 
ed for 24 hours, and that commissioners 
should be appointed to meet at Mrs. 
Moore’s house to arrange for the terms of 
the surrender. Washington, unwilling to 
waste time in negotiations when there was 
a possibility that the augmented British 
fleet might arrive, desired that Cornwallis 
transmit his proposals in writing previous 
to the meeting, for which purpose he would 
order a cessation of hostilities for two 
hours. To this Cornwallis consented and 
sent a rough draft of the proposals, while 
Washington, perceiving there would be no 
serious disagreement, finally sent Cornwal- 
lis a general basis of the terms on which he 
should expect him to surrender. The com- 
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missioners appointed were Colonel John 
Laurens (son of Henry Laurens) and Vis- 
count De Noailles, a relative of La Fay- 
ette’s wife, for the Americans, and for the 
British were Lieutenant Colonel Dundas 
and Major Ross. “ The ceremony of the 
occasion of surrender was exceedingly im- 
posing. The American army was drawn 
up on the right side of the road leading 
from Yorktown to Hampton and _ the 
French army on the left. Their lines ex- 
tended for more than a mile in length. 
Washington, upon his white charger, and 
Rochambeau, on a 
powerful bay horse, 
headed their respect- 
- ive armies, and the 
concourse of 
people assembled 
from the surround- 
_ ing country to wit- 
ness the event al- 
equalled the 
military in size. All 
were eager to see 
Cornwallis, ‘the 
terror of the South,’ 
but they were dis- 
appointed, for, 
feigning illness, he 
sent General 
O’Hara_ with his 
sword to head the 
vanquished army.” 
In Fiske’s Amer 
can Revolution 
appears the follow 
ing: “ Playing the 
enemy's tunes had 
always been cherished as an_ inalienable 
prerogative of British soldiery; and at the 
surrender of Charleston, in token of hu- 
miliation, General Lincoln’s army had been 
expressly forbidden to play any but an 
American tune. Colonel Laurens, who 
now conducted the negotiations, directed 
that Lord Cornwallis’ sword should be re- 
ceived by General Lincoln, and that the 
army, on marching out to lay down its 
arms, should play a British or German air. 
There was no help for it; and Cornwallis’ 
army marched out (amidst the absolute 
silence of the conquerors and spectators) 
with colors furled and cased, while the band 
played a quaint old English melody with 
the significant title, ‘The World Turned 
Upside Down!’ ” 
October 2, 1780, was the date on which 


GEN. JOHN SEVIER 
A Hero of King’s Mountain 


the execution of Major John André took 
place. He was buried near the spot of his 
execution, but in 1821 his body was re- 
moved to Westminster Abbey. It seems 
an odd concidence that when André was 
taken across the river to Tappan, where the 
main army was encamped, his escort should 
he Major Tallmadge, a graduate of Yale 
and a classmate of Nathan Hale, whom 
Howe had hanged as a spy four years be- 
fore. Tallmadge, as did almost all who 
ever knew him, became interested in the 
young officer, and when the latter asked 
him how his case 
would probably be 
regarded, could not 
answer at first. 
Then he replied by 
an allusion to his 
classmate. “Surely,” 
said André, “ you 
cannot consider his 
case and mine 
alike?” ‘‘ They are 
precisely similar,” 
answered Tall- 
madge, gravely, 
“ and similar will be 
your fate.” Steuben, 
who was one of the 
judges, exclaimed: 
“Would to God the 
wretch who has 
drawn him to his 
death might be made 
to suffer in his 
stead.” But, afterall, 
Arnold’s punishment 
was the greater. 

October 4, 1777, was the date of the 
Battle of Germantown. Howe had de- 
tached part of his army to reduce the forts 
on the Delaware River, which prevented 
the British ships from coming up to Phila- 
delphia, leaving the rest of it at German- 
town. Washington attacked the force at 
this place in such a position that defeat 
would have quite destroyed it. Because of 
a dense fog, in which one American brig- 
ade fired into another, causing a panic, the 
attempt failed at a critical moment, and the 
forts were captured by the enemy. 

On October 7, 1777, the second Battle 
of Saratoga took place, the first having been 
fought September 19. Burgoyne, supposing 
that Howe was coming up the Hudson to 
meet him, crossed the river and advanced 
to attack Gates’ army, then occupying a 


famous Battle of King’s Mountain. 


strong position on Bemis Heights. While 
Burgoyne was making it, Lincoln’s men 
cut off his communications with Ticonder- 
oga, so that his only hope lay in the help that 
never came, and he must either fight on the 
ground chosen by the Americans or starve. 
In each battle Burgoyne fought with con- 
summate gallantry. “ The Americans were 


by Arnold and Morgan,” says Fiske, 


and Gates deserves no credit for either. 
In both battles Arnold was the leading 
spirit, and in the second he was severely 
wounded at the moment of victory. In the 
_ first battle the British were merely repulsed, 
in the second they were totally defeated. 
This settled the fate of Burgoyne, and on 
October 17 he surrendered his whole army, 
‘now reduced to less than 6,000 men, as 
prisoners of war.” 

October 7, 1780, marks the date of the 
Be- 
fore leaving South Carolina, Cornwallis 
had detached Major Patrick Ferguson to 
_ scour the highlands and enlist as large a 
force of auxiliaries as possible. He pene- 

trated too far into the mountains and 
aroused the backwoodsmen of Tennessee, 
the Carolinas, and Western Virginia. Un- 
der their splendid leaders, Isaac Shelby, 
John Sevier, Benjamin Cleaveland, Charles 
~McDowell, William Campbell, and James 
Williams, these backwoodsmen—3,000 of 
them—called by Ferguson “ dirty mon- 
grels’’—men in whose veins “ flowed the 
blood of the Scottish Covenanters, French 
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Huguenots, and English sea rovers ”—gave 
chase to Ferguson, who took refuge on 
King’s Mountain, in what he considered 
an impregnable position. “The woodsmen 
stormed the mountain, Ferguson was shot 
through the heart, 400 of his men were 
killed and the rest surrendered. 

October 22, 1777, Howe attacked Fort 
Mercer, an important fort on the New Jer- 
sey side of the Delaware River, which with 
Fort Mifflin on an island in midstream 
made it impossible for the British vessels 
to pass. The first attack was unsuccessful, 
the Hessians being totally defeated. After 
a month’s hard work, however, and the aid 
of 6,000 men sent from New York by Clin- 
ton, the command of the Delaware was 
finally wrested from the Americans. 

October 28, 1776, the Battle of White 
Plains took place. While Howe was de- 
tained through Washington’s strategy, at 
Throg’s Neck, a peninsula in Long Island 
Sound, Washington concentrated his whole 
army at White Plains, abandoning every- 
thing on Manhattan Island, except Fort 
Washington. Sullivan, Stirling, and Mor- 
gan, just exchanged, rejoined the army, and 
Lee arrived from South Carolina. By this 
movement Howe was foiled in his attempt 
to get in the rear of the American forces, 
and decided to try the effect of an attack 
in front; so, on October 28, he succeeded in 
storming an outpost at Chatterton Hall, 
losing 229 lives, while the Americans lost 
140.—EpiTor. 


State Conference 
Maine 


The Maine State Council met with the 
Mary Dillingham Chapter March 13 and 
14, 1912, by whom they were royally en- 
tertained, receiving a greeting of welcome 
from its Regent, Mrs. Augusta P. Maloon, 

and also from Judge Harry Manser, of 
their beautiful city of Auburn. Nearly 

_ every Chapter in the State was represented 
at this meeting, which was a happy mingling 
of pleasure and business throughout the ses- 
sion. 

The address of the State Regent was 


listened to with much interest, as were the 
reports of the various officers and commit- 
tees, which gave definite information of the 
broad scope of work being accomplished by 
the State. The reports of the individual 
Chapters showed enthusiasm and progress 
all over the State, with one new Chapter 
added during the year. 

A gift from Mrs. Allan of historic pic- 
tures added materially to our State collec- 
tion. 


A gift from the Elizabeth Wadsworth 
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Chapter of $150, a sum sufficient to com- 
plete the furnishings of the Maine Room, 
made all hearts glad. 

Maine has the honor of having six real 
Daughters living, who are lovingly remem- 
bered by all the Chapters. 

The guest of the Council, Mrs. James 
Dunning, State Regent of Massachusetts, 
gave an inspiring address. 

A telegram of “ greeting” was sent to 
our President General, Mrs. Scott, and a 
letter of condolence to ex-President Gen- 
eral, Mrs. McLean. 

The Council took an active interest in 
the work for boys to be carried on in the 
State, and voted to give its support to this 
worthy cause. 

Especially pleasing social features were 
the charming reception tendered the visit- 
ing delegates, and the delicious lunch served 
in the attractively decorated hall, where 
friendly chat whiled away a happy hour in 
preparation for the serious business. 

All were glad to indorse the nomination 
of Mrs. Johnson as Vice-President Gen- 
eral from Maine to the National Congress. 


THe boulder erected by Omaha Chapter, 
tion, to mark the California-Oregon Trail, 
John J. Stubbs, 
formally presented the boulder to the city. 


pressive ceremonies. Mrs. 
Mayor James C. 
cation, and Mrs. 
the boulder. 


Dahlman. The Rev. 


The principal address was delivered by the Hon. John L. 


the State Historical Society. 
ing address, and the Rev. 


Our State Registrar proved herself ca- 


pable of a large undertaking, in obtaining _ 
and putting in uniform order the records et 


of our ancestors, which will be valuable to 
hand down to future generations. 
All listened with interest to a most in- 


structive paper on “ The Aims of Our So- _ 
given by our ex-State Regent, Miss ae 


ciety,” 
Coburn. 

The Frances Dighton Williams Chap- | 
ter, of Bangor, through its Regent, Mrs. 


Wood, extended an invitation to the Coun- — 
cil to meet with them for the annual field | 
day in June, and celebrate the event of ded- 
icating a monument given by the Daughters __ 


of the American Revolution of the State, 


in memory of the Indians who fought for — 


American Independence. 

The members of the Council were pleas- 
antly entertained one afternoon by a mu- 
sical reading of “ Enoch Arden.” 


The meeting closed with a hearty salute — 
to the flag, and all turned homeward carry- | 
ing the impetus of higher endeavors gained. 
—A.ice Brappury STEELE, State Secre- 


tary. 


Daughters of the American Revolu- — 
was unveiled June 14, 1912, 
Regent of the Chapter, presided, 


yeneral of the National Society, 


Webster, 


with im- 
and 
It was accepted in behalf of the city by — 
— A. Jenkins, D. D., 


delivered the invo- 
A. K. Gault, Vice-President ( 


unveiled 


President 
Mrs. Charles Norton, State Regent, gave the conclud-— 
James A. Jenkins, D.D., pronounced the benediction. 


The granite boulder, which is about 6 feet high and 5 feet in diameter at the a 


base, bears this inscription: 


This Boulder Erected 1912 by Omaha Chapter, Daughters of 
The American Revolution, 


To Mark 


The Oregon Trail, 
California Trail, 
Later Called 


1843. 
1849. 


oak 


The Military Road. 


The flag used in the unveiling was bought in Cincinnati, Ohio, by Charles E. 
Reed, father of Mrs. J. C. Weeth (a member of the Chapter), on the day Fort Sump- 


ter fell. 


Throughout the war it flew from a staff on the lawn of their Ohio home, 


and was unfurled at half mast at the deaths of Lincoln, Summer, Garfield, Grant and 


Cleveland.—Kate Darr, Historian. 
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Chief Whatcom Chapter (Bellingham, 
Washington ).—With a spirit of love and 
pride in our union twelve members of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
with the aid of Mrs. C. A. Gove, organ- 
ized this Chapter March 15. 

There were many interesting facts dis- 
closed in the various records, none, how- 
ever, in which we take greater pride than 
the unusual circumstance of having four 


FOUR GENERATIONS, ALL MEMBERS OF CHIEF 


generations present as members. Mrs. 
Phebe Judson, our senior member, whose 
grandfather, William Goodell, of Temple- 
ton, Mass., was a pensioner of the Revolu- 
tionary War, spent her girlhood in Ohio, 
came west in 1853, over the historical Emi- 
grant Trail with her husband, Holden Jud- 
son (of Colonial descent), and her first 
child was Anna Judson, later the wife of 
Eason B. Ebey. Mrs. Judson is possessed 
of a strong personality. She has led an 
active and very useful life. 


HAPTERS. 


(CHAPTER REPORTS ARE POSITIVELY LIMITED TO THREE HUNDRED WORDS EACH) a 


Mrs. Judson’s granddaughter, Mrs, Vic- 
tor A. Roeder, was elected Chapter Re- 
gent, and her daughter, Miss Aryeness 
Roeder, is a granddaughter of Capt. H. 
Roeder and his wife, Elizabeth Austin, 
who came to this beautiful bay in Decem- 
ber, 1852. The Captain was the first white 
settler and founder of the city of What- 
com, now Bellingham. Miss Aryeness is 
also a direct descendent of William and 


Mrs. Victor A. Roeder 


WHATCOM CHAPTER, BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 


Elizabeth Tuttle, who, together with six 
others, founded the city of New Haven, 
Conn., where he owned and lived on the 
present site of Yale College for twenty-five 
years. 

It was at this point Lieutenant Pickett’s 
heroism and determination secured to the 
United States the beautiful San Juan Isl- 
ands, lying about twenty miles from our 
city—Lottie TutrLe Roeper Roru, 
Corresponding Secretary of Chief What- 
com Chapter. 


ad 
ge 
~~ 
Phebe Judson Miss Argen 
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Mobile Chapter (Mobile, Alabama).— 
‘The first event of interest after the in- 
stallation of officers was an afternoon tea 
to the Mobile Chapter, D. A. R., by our 
new Regent, Mrs. Charles 5. Shawhan. 

‘The first business meeting called by the 
Regent was for the revision and incorpora- 
tion of new by-laws. 

Ihe first patriotic educational work pro- 
posed by the Chapter under the new regime 
was the establishing of a loan scholarship 
fund for a Barton Academy graduate, 
which by the Regent’s wondertul executive 
ability has almost been accomplished. 

‘The Prospectus Committee is busily en- 
gaged in compiling the new year book which 
will contain, in addition to the programme 
by-laws, the ancestral rolls of the mem- 
bers and other interesting features, mak- 
ing this record of 1912-13 one of the most 
comprehensive ever issued. 

‘Lhe Chapter decided to have more ex- 
tensive plan of entertainments of patriotic 
and social nature, the first of these having 
taken place on Flag Day at the Country 
Club. 

After the appointment of the several 
chairmen of standing committees at the 
final meeting of the board of manage- 
ment, the Chapter disbanded until Octo- 
ber, when the first business meeting of the 
new season will be held at the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral on Monday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 14, followed by an informal tea in the 
Banquet Hall.—Laura Bryan GouLp, 
Historian, 


The Haddonfield Chapter ( Haddonfield, 
New Jersey) gave its annual luncheon on 
March 18, 1912, in the old “ Indian King,” 
to commemorate the one hundred and sixty- 
fifth birthday of the old historic house and 
the organization of the “ Council of Sa- 
fety ” on that date in 1777. 

On Memorial Day the veterans of the 
Grand Army Republic, the navy and the 
soldiers of the Spanish-American War were 
guests at a luncheon given by the Chap- 
ter, also at the “ Indian King.” ‘The chief 
and most interesting feature of the day was 
the surprise given to the Daughters in the 
presentation by Mr. Henry D. Moore on 
behalf of the veterans of a magnificent silk 
flag, the stars embroidered on both sides of 
the field of blue and adorned with gold cord 
and tassels. 

The acceptance and response was given 
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in behalf of the Daughters by Mrs. Joseph 
RK. Lippincott (secretary of the Chapter), 
whose mother was a field nurse on the va- 
rious battlefields during the Civil War. 
After several selections by the band, au- 
tomobiles were provided for the veterans, 
Mrs. Hannah Ebert acted as color bearer, 
and the new flag was saluted, bareheaded, 
by the company on foot and the veterans in 
the autos, as they passed in review before 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
—Mary Furser, Historian. 


The Grinnell Chapter (Grinnell, lowa). 
—The Grinnell Chapter was organized 
January, 1912, with an enrollment of 
twenty-five as charter members. Mrs. An- 
son Marston, of Ames, lowa, then the State 
Regent, officiated, telling very interestingly 
the history of the National Society, its 
method of organization and aims, and Mrs, 
George P. Grinnell was made Regent of 
the Chapter. Regular meetings were held 
until June, during which time there were 
ten Daughters taken into regular member- 
ship. 

Prominent in the ancestry of members of 
the Society are to be mentioned Maj. John 
Cessna I11., Col. Zebulon Pike, who fought 
at times under the immediate command of 
Washington, and Brig. Gen. James Hill, a 
man prominent throughout the war, fight- 
ing under General Gates at Saratoga and a 
leading member of the House of Represent- 
atives during 1784, '86, ’90-’92. 

Two members of the Chapter have 
proven their claim to membership through 
five ancestors, one, Capt. Robert Stuart; the 
others, patriots and soldiers. 

The first meeting of the year 1912-13 
was held September 4, giving promise of 
a good year of pleasure and work.—Amy 
W. No it, Historian. 


The Ox-Bow Chapter (Newbury, Ver- 
mont).—This town celebrated the 150th 
anniversary of its founding from August 
11-14. Prominent among the exercises was 
the placing of a marker by this Chapter on 
the site of the first log meeting house in 
this section of the country—and the second 
house of worship in the State. The size of 
the building was twenty-four by twenty- 
eight feet. It was built in the year 1764. 
The marker is of gray, rough granite, six 
feet in height and three feet in width, with 
a bronze tablet bearing this inscription: 


| 
if 
- 
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pr “ Log Meeting House, 
1764-1912. 

Here stood the Log Meeting House 
of the early settlers. 

The first meeting house in this section 

the second in the State. 

Later used for the first public school in this 

part of New England, 
Erected by the Ox-Bow Chapter, 

Daughters of the American Revolution.” 

Below this inscription ‘is the Chapter 
emblem. 

The marker was draped with the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution flag, which 
has the insignia of the order on a field of 
white, with blue border, and was unveiled 
by two young sons of Chapter members— 
direct descendants of Brig. Gen. Jacob Bay- 
ley, founder of the town—while the band 
played “ Columbia.” An address was de- 
livered, written by the Chapter Historian. 

Newbury has a historical record in the 
State, second only to Bennington. Many 
of its historic places have been marked, but 
none of greater worth than the spot where 
the founders of the church and school made 
possible for coming generations to rise to 
a higher and better civilization —ELLA 
Hissarp ATKINSON, Historian. 

Toledo Chapter (Toledo, Ohio).—The 
Chapter has been unexpectedly active dur- 
ing the summer, The Regent, Mrs. W. H. 
H. Smith, having been appointed honorary 
commissioner to collect relics for Lucas 
County for the Ohio Centennial exhibit 
in Columbus, called a meeting of officers 
from the three Chapters to accomplish this 
work. Few were in town, but a creditable 
collection was forwarded to Columbus. 

A square of linen embroidered by the un- 
willing fingers of Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, a powder horn carried by the Ameri- 
can scout, Peter Navarre, in the War of 
1812, and a pair of old Sheffield candle- 
sticks and snuffer brought from the home 
of an English gentleman in 1680. All these 
relics are authentic, and have a history of 
peculiar interest, representing, as they do, 
the old royal house of Tudors, the cavalier 
of England and the plain American scout 
and trapper. The embroidered napery 
which was loaned by Mrs. Birchard A. 
Hayes has a pathetic interest, too, for it 
was done by the Virgin Queen when she, a 
princess, was held in the Tower of Lon- 
don by the intrigues of statecraft. 
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The candlesticks were brought here by 
the first George Knaggs, who came from 
England in 1680, and whose grandson, 
Whetmore Knaggs, was the dashing soldier 
and friend of Gen. Anthony Wayne. They 
were loaned by Miss Antoinette Knaggs. 
The powder horn is of more recent date, 
and the service which its owner did for this 
country one hundred years ago gives to it 
a particular interest just now. 

It was carried by Navarre just one hun- 
dred years ago this month, when he left 
Fort Meigs at sunset one day, carrying from 
General Harrison the message to General 
Croghan at Fort Stephenson that saved the 
garrison from massacre. The powder horn 
was loaned by Lambert Navarre, son of 
Peter Navarre. 

Another valuable memento in the collec- 
tion is a miniature of Gen. Roger Welles, 
who fought under Washington and La- 
fayette and witnessed the surrender of 
Cornwallis. It is the property of Mrs. W. 
H. H. Smith, great-granddaughter of Gen- 
eral Welles—Mrs. Heten WaAtcottr 
Nimick, Historian. 


Catherine Schuyler Chapter (Allegheny 
County, New York).—The Chapter holds 
its meetings once every month from May 
to October, inclusive. The May session 
was held in Friendship, with a large atten- 
dance and an unusually good programme. 
Five new members were admitted. 

While this Chapter will always miss its 
founder and first Regent, Mrs. Hamilton 
Ward, now Honorary Regent, we are pros- 
pering under the leadership of our new Re- | 
gent, Mrs. Clarence Ricker. - 

The Chapter is placing shade trees by _ 
the roadside, helping a school for moun- | 
tain white girls in Georgia, besides doing 
many little things of minor importance.— 
Reta Butter Hoyt, Historian. 


Oklahoma City Chapter (Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma).—The Chapter has a very 
profitable and successful record to look back 


upon at the close of its eighth year. Mrs. 
W. E. Taylor has been an untiring Regent 
in her efforts to serve the Chapter. She 
was elected to fill the office another year. 
We have observed all important days with 
social affairs and also gave a Colonial As- 
sembly, the proceeds of which were used 
to furnish a library for the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association rooms, which the 
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club women of the city furnished. We sent 
a Christmas box to our little girl at the 
Martha Berry School, and gave a very 
handsome medal for the best essay on the 
origin of the American flag, all eighth 
grade pupils being eligible, ‘1 he medal was 
presented by our Regent at the graduation 
exercises ot the eighth grade pupils. 

Our study this year was Historic 
Churches of America. ‘Lhe literary feature 
of our monthly meetings deserves special 
mention. Our Chapter was ably repre- 
sented at Continental Congress by Mrs. 
Kobert M. Conway and Miss Edith Allen 
Phelps.— Mary CARPENTER, His- 
forian,. 


Hands Cove Chapter (Shoreham, Ver- 


- mont).—On June 17, 1912, Hands Cove 


Chapter held its annual meeting, with Mrs. 
Theodore Richards, in Shoreham, Vt. 
Sixty members were present, and after a 
literary programme officers were elected, 
with Mrs, Clara Delano as Regent. Hands 
_ Cove Chapter numbers eighty-one members, 
and during the eleven years of its existence 
has accomplished the work of placing a 
boulder, with a bronze tablet, near Hands 
Cove, to commemorate the taking of Fort 
Ticonderoga by Ethan Allen. It has also 
placed a monument on Mount Indepen- 
dence in Orwell. Nine stones have 
been set, marking the old Military 
Roads in Shoreham, Bridport, and Whit- 
_ ing. A monument to Col. Nathan Doolit- 
tle, founder of the town of Shoreham, has 
been erected in the park in that village, and 
a stone marks his grave. Markers have 
_ been set on the graves of twenty-six ‘Revo- 
— lutionary soldiers in Orwell and Shoreham. 

The Chapter is taking up the work of 
patriotic education, and money is donated 
each year for the Kern Hatters’ Home and 
for the placing of pictures in the various 
school rooms in the two towns, as well as 
other patriotic work.—Mrs. NELLIE 
Piatt Historian. 


The Bellefonte Chapter 


( Bellefonte, 
Pennsylvania) celebrated its sixteenth 
birthday October 10, 1911, at the home of 
the Regent, Mrs. Calloway. The mem- 
bers number 77 at present, increasing from 
16. 

The meetings are held monthly at the 
homes of the members, and the programmes 
are interesting and instructive. 
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Our former Regent, Miss Overton, was 
elected Vice State Regent and a number of 
our members are appointed on State com- 
mittees, 

‘The Chapter continues to give annual 
prizes of $10 each to the Bellefonte Acad- 
emy and High School. 

For the past five years the Betsy Ross 
Flag has been used on Memorial Day to 
mark the graves of 25 Revolutionary sol- 
diers, who have tombstones, by Mrs. Val- 
entine, who has added 24 new names to her 
list of Revolutionary soldiers on the Public 
Monument, making a total of 142 buried 
in Center County. 

Flag Day is generally observed. An at- 
tractive year book is issued annually, 

Fiity dollars has been given again this 
year to the Berry School, Georgia, to edu- 
cate a boy. ; 

The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution Room at the Bellefonte Hospital 
was refurnished and all needs supplied. 

Both our “Real Daughters,’ Mrs. 
Reese and Mrs. Rishel, have passed into 
the Great Beyond. 

The Chapter has marked Mrs. Reese’s 
grave with the State marker. 

The Chapter was active in securing a 
“sane Fourth” last year in the Peace Day 
Movement and in Patriotic Education.— 
SaRA BuRNSIDE VALENTINE, Historian. 


Fort Washington Chapter (New York, 
N. Y.) was founded in March, 1909, 
at the home of its Regent, Mrs. Emily L. 
B. Fay, One Hundred and Sixty-first Street 
and Broadway, New York City. Among 
the notable guests present were the late 
Rev. Dr. Bliss, the Hon. Cornelius Pugs- 
ley, the Hon. Theodore Fitch, Dr. Edward 
Hagaman Hall, Dr. Reginald Pelham Bol- 
ton, the Hon. James P. Davenport, Col. 
Henry Dunreath Tyler, Mr. Charles Edey 
Fay, Mr. T. Hugh Boorman, Mr. Henry 
Prevost Tracy, Mr. William R. Latson, 
M.D., Mrs. William C. Story, and .Mrs. 
George W. Smith. 

During its brief existence the Chapter has 
accomplished wonders; its greatest triumph 
being the dedication of a boulder in Fort 
Washington Park on November 16, 1910. 

Charter day, April 6, is observed at the 
Hotel Manhattan, New York. At the last 
anniversary the Chapter was presented with 
a copy of its charter framed in historic 
wood by Mrs, Frances Bodvin, Third Vice- 
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Regent, who each year visits France and 
decorates the grave of the Marquis de La- 
fayette on July 4 with an American flag 
and a bunch of red roses tied with D. A. R. 
ribbon. 

This year the Chapter was represented 
in Washington by the Regent and Mrs. W. 
Emerson Marter. Mrs. Fay contributed 
liberally to the fund for Continental Hall 
in the name of the Chapter, beside donating 
from her own purse toward other patriotic 
causes. She also personally attends to the 
graves of seven brothers—Revolutionary 
heroes—who are no relation to her.—Mrs. 
FLoreNce LIvINGsSTON STEGMAN, His- 
torian. 


Mary Isham Keith Chapter (Fort Worth, 
Texas).—On October 12, 1911, Mrs. Ly- 
dick, retiring Regent, installed the incom- 
ing officer, Mrs. Roberta Andrews, the 
newly-elected Regent. 

Mrs. Lydick, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, asked for contributions to the State 
Scholarship Fund, and $22 was collected. 

Five dollars was sent as a contribution 
towards a memorial in Continental Hall 
for Mrs. Harrison, first President General. 

Mrs. Childress reported the election of 
Mrs. Hyman and the entertainment by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution of 
Galveston to delegates to the Convention. 
Mrs, Wortham spoke enthusiastically on 
the University Scholarship, stating that 
Missouri was the only State in the Union 
that had an endowed scholarship, and hop- 
ing that Texas would be the next. One 
thousand dollars had been raised before the 
Galveston meeting, and $400 was raised at 
Galveston. As soon as $1000 is raised it 
is placed at interest by the committee. 

At subsequent monthly meetings $10 was 
sent as usual to Washington Industrial 
Schools, and $10 to the Berry School, 
Georgia. 

Twenty-five dollars was sent for the 
Texas Room in Continental Hall. Mrs. 
Hyman placed before the Chapter her plans 
for marking the “ Santa Fé Trail.” 

Five dollars was contributed for a memo- 
rial to Miss Mary Desha. Mrs. Wortham 
reported the year book for 1912 to ’13 com- 
pleted. A resolution was passed that the 
requisite number of lineage books be or- 
dered to complete the set. 

On February 22 an entertainment was 
given at the home of Mrs. J. T. Mont- 
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gomery.—Mrs. James H. Frencn, His- 
torian. 


Capt. Richard Somers Chapter (Saint 
Peter, Minnesota).—On June 1, 1908, af- 
ter an inspiring address by our State Re- 
gent, Mrs. Edgar Lloyhed, the youngest 
Chapter in the State was organized at the sy 
home of Mrs. H. L. Stark, with the fol- foes : 


lowing charter members: Mrs. Mary B. 


Aiton, Mrs. Anne E. Bell, Mrs. Mary L. a ; 


Beecher, Mrs. Hannah A. Blackburn, Mrs. 
Mariah H. Cox, Mrs. Edna D. Essler, 
Miss Hellen R. Latimer, Mrs. Zilpha C. 
Skipton, Mrs. Alice R. Stark, Mrs. Anice 
G. Strand, Mrs. Ethel A. Taber, Dr. Mary 


P. Hopkins, Miss Eva Kneeland and Miss © os 


Lois O. Treadwell. Mrs. Stark, whose 


efforts brought about the organization of 
y 


the Chapter, was elected Regent. Before 
we had reached our first birthday we had 
the honor of being represented by our Vice- 
Regent, Mrs. H. L. Beecher, at the Con- 
tinental Congress. 

Our meetings, which are literary and 
social, are held on the third Saturday of 
each month from October to June, at the 
homes of the members. Last August we 
had the honor of entertaining Mrs. A. K. 
Gault, of Omaha, one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents General, and a native of Saint Peter, 


her mother, Mrs. Cox, is one of our char- — 


ter members. We have contributed to the 


Martha Berry School, Continental Hall, 


and keep the AMERICAN MAGAZINE in our | 


public library. We now have 41 members, 
with more to come in soon. The growth 


of the Chapter is due to the untiring efforts __ 
of Mrs. Stark, who is a fine genealogist— _ 


Mrs. Mary B. Arron, Historian. 


Chemung Chapter (Elmira, New York). 5 


—Chemung Chapter closes its fifteenth 
year with a membership of 213. There 
have been seven regular meetings, with an 
average attendance of 65, and six board 
meetings. The social meetings have been 
as follows: A reception given by Mrs. 
Wyckoff on Flag Day, in honor of Mrs. 
Donald McLean and Mrs. Henry Bow- 
ron. 
Hotel Rathbun, and a Chapter Birthday 
card party January 14. 

The Chapter has suffered a great loss in 
the death of three Charter members, Mrs. 
James Henry Clark, Miss Mary H. Gold- 


smith, Mrs, J. D. Fletcher Slee, and of 


Chapter Day luncheon held at the 
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our real Daughter, Mrs. Titus M. Bixby. 

Chemung Chapter is uniting with the 
Daughters of Veterans to put flags in the 
public schools. Twenty dollars was con- 
tributed for this purpose as a memorial to 
Mrs. Slee, a former Regent. 

Twenty dollars was contributed for in- 
debtedness on Continental Hall and $5 for 
the memorial for the first President Gen- 
eral, to be placed in the President General’s 
room in Continental Hall. 

Sixty dollars has been spent on historical 
work and the grave of our real Daughter, 
Mrs. Titus M. Bixby, in Big Flats, has 
been marked, and also the graves of 
Colonels Abraham Miller and Watterman 
and Thomas Baldwin. 

Prizes amounting to $25 have been giv- 
en high school students for essays on patri- 
otic subjects—-LENA GRANDIN BALDWIN, 
Recording Secretary. 


Orange Mountain Chapter (Orange, 
New Jersey).—The seventh annual report 
of our Chapter adds another to its record 
of prosperity. We believe that its work 
has been a means of good in our com- 
munity. 

On December 7 a flag was presented to 
“The Fresh Air Day Camp” by our Re- 
gent and accepted by Dr. Ralph H. Hunt, 
of East Orange, who is in charge of the 
medical work at the camp. The children 
sang “ The Star Spangled Banner” and 
showed much pleasure in receiving the 
beautiful emblem. At this camp children 
who are in the incipient stages of tubercu- 
losis are kept in the open air, given nour- 
ishing food and taught. Orange Moun- 
tain Chapter has paid the salary of an 
instructor to teach manual training—the 
girls to sew and the boys to make baskets. 
A sale of baskets will be held in the fall. 

The Chapter held its third annual pa- 
triotic service, commemorative of the birth 
of Washington, on Sunday, February 25, 
in the North Orange Baptist Church. 

At the pleasant home of our Regent, 
Mrs. Herbert Turrell, a reception was held 
on May 11, under the auspices of the 
Chapter, to the Daughters of 1812. 

The annual presentation of the $5 prize 
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to the pupil in the eighth year grade of the 
Orange schools, and the presentation of the 
$5 prize to the pupil in the Orange High 
School, having the highest attainment in 
United States history, was made at the 
closing exercises of those schools. 

The Chapter has shown its interest in 
the Consumers’ League of New Jersey by 
a contribution to aid in the work in the 
Oranges for the Saturday half-holiday 
during August.—C.Lara VEEDER Kywnor, 
Historian. 


Sarah Bradlee-Fulton Chapter (Med- 
ford, Massachusetts).—For four months 
this year we met at the rooms of the Boys’ 
Union. In May and June we returned to 
the Royall House estate. We have given 
$16.20 to the Boys’ Union, $10 to the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society, 18 
Somerset Street, Boston ; $200 to the Royall 
House Association for general improvements 
in the slave quarters, with $25 additional 
for gas lights and gas radiators. From this 
time on the house itself is to be like Mount 
Vernon and other places—a show house— 
and meetings, festivals and all lunches and 
refreshments can be adequately and com- 
fortably handled in the hall, finely 
equipped, where once the slaves from 
Antigua, in the little old-fashioned rooms 
and kitchens, worked and cooked for their 
masters’ family. 

Our gifts also include a covering for the 
piano and the tuning of the piano belonging 
to the Union. 

At the annual meeting Mrs. Cora F. 
Weston was elected Regent. 

Our present membership is 68. We 
were ably represented at the Continental 
Congress by two of our members—Mrs. 
Brigham, who gave an extended account of 
the proceedings, and Miss Adams, who has 
been a resident of Washington for some 
time. 

June 22 a lawn party was held on the 
grounds of the Royall House for the benefit 
of the Royall House Association and the 
Medford Visiting Nurse Association, two 
causes very popular with the citizens of our 
city—Euiza M. Git, Corresponding 
Secretary. 
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; To State Regents and State Magazine 
Committees : 


The Chairman of the Magazine Committee, proposed the following plan to the 
National Board of Management at the meeting of October 2, 1912. 
The States have been divided into five(5)classes as follows: 


CLASS A.—Over 2000 CLASS D.—Between 100 
Membership and 500 Membership 
Minnesota, 
illinois, f New Jersey, Delaware, 
indiana, Rhode Island, Florida, 
fowa, South Carolina, Louisiana, 
Michigan, | Texas, New Mexico, 
Pennsylvania. West Virginia, 
CLASS C.—Between 500 Wyoming. . 
CLASS B.—Between 1000 and 1000 Membership CLASS E.—Under 100 
and 2000 Membership ; Membership 
Alabama, 


California, Maryland, Arizona, 
Colorado, Mississippi, 

District of Columbia, Nebraska, 

Georgia, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Kansas, Washington. at... South Dakota. 


The State in Class A obtaining the largest per cent. of new subscribers based on its 
entire membership before the next Congress will be credited with a contribution of 
$1,000 to Memorial Continental Hall Fund. 


oh The State from Class B will be credited with $750. 
The State from Class C will be credited with $500. 

Soe The State from Class D will be credited with $250. 
seat) The State from Class E will be credited with $100. 


-_ This money is to be credited to the different States out of the amount to be turned 
over from the current fund to the Hall Fund. 


For a number of years past it has been customary to transfer from $10,000 to $15,- 
000 of our balance in April to the Hall Fund—the idea of this proposition is to credit 
these different sums to the States as though they were part of their contribution to the 
Hall. 
The plan as proposed was indorsed by the Board in the following motion: 


“That the Board authorize the publication of the plan proposed by the Magazine 
Committee, and recommend that Congress adopt this method for expressing recognition 
of special work for the Magazine.” 


We hope this will prove an added incentive to State and Chapter committees for re- ; 
newed and sustained efforts in behalf of the Magazine. ry i" 
Maset G. SworMsTEDT, 


Chairman Magazine Committee. 
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Genealogical Department 


Mrs. Amos G. Draper, Editor, 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 
ANSWERS 


2428. Rath- 
burn was a surgeon in the Rev. War and re- 
ceived a pension for his services. His son, 
Beriah Safford Rathburn, was b. when the 
doctor was sixty-five years old, in 1819 (I 
think in Norwich, Conn.). At last account he 
was still living in Norwich at 8 Church St. 
His (1) wife was a member of the choir in 
the Baptist Church at Norwich, and was noted 
for her fine voice. The tune of Rathburn was 
named for her. Safford went to work for my 
father in New London Conn., in 1837, and 
when he left, father gave him this advice: 
“Do not seek a job when it is stormy. Do not 
visit when you have anything to do. Do not 
marry until you own a house.” He spent a 
day with me four years ago, and was well and 
strong for a Real Son of the Rev—W. R. 
Chester, 89 State St., Boston, Mass. 

2488. RANDALL.—Two Randall Genealogies 
are in process of compilation; one by George 
L. Randall, Box 528, New Bedford, Mass., and 
the other by Aaron F. Randall, 305 Tremont 
Building, Boston, Mass. The former includes 
the descendants of Wm. Randall, of Scituate, 
Mass., in 1640, and Providence, R. I., in 1635; 
and the latter, the descendants of Matthew 
Randle. Mr. Aaron Randall is also familiar 
with the descendants of John Randall, of New- 
port and Westerly, R. 1. 1657. The three 
Randall emigrants are, so far as known, in 
no way related to each other.—Mrs. Lois Wol- 
cott Strong. 

2491. BascockK—Breep.—There is a Stephen 
Babcock mentioned in the Babcock Genealogy 
who was b. July 19, 1751, in S. Kingston, R. I., 
who was the son of Sifmeon and Elizabeth 
(Cahoon) Babcock. They were Baptists and 
lived in Exeter, R. L., in 1774. The line is not 
carried out; but it might be worth while to 
carry on the search.—Gen. Ed. 

2500. Bracy— Booxker—Apams.—In_ the 
Mass. Archives, Vol. XI, p. 394, reference is 
- made to a James Bracy, who gave a receipt 
for bounty paid him by the town of York to 
serve in the Continental Army for three years, 
dated York, May 8, 1781. As Maine was a 
part of Mass. during the Rev., this probably 


refers to the James Bracy desired. On p. 383 
of the same volume a James Bracey (probably 
the same man), of York Co., is mentioned as 
being in Capt. Wm. Spinney’s Co., Col. Cogs- 
well’s regiment, enlisted Oct. 27, 1778; dis- 
charged Dec. 31, 1778, to guard and fortify 
the port of Boston. As Capt. Wm. Spinney 
came from York Co., this is probably the serv- 
ice of a York Co. man. here was also a 
James Bracey, evidently a different man, who 
served as a private in Col. Benjamin Tupper’s 
regiment (the Tenth) in 1781. Joseph, 
Thomas, and William Bracey also served in 
the Rev., the latter being from York and forty 
years old in 1779.—Gen. Ed. 

2512. Purpy.—A long account of the Purdy 
family is to be found in the Revised History of 
Greenwich, Conn., by Spencer P. Mead, pub- 
lished by the Knickerbocker Press in 1911, p. 
768. This history includes an alphabetical list 
of all the land owners in the town, from the 
first Indian deed in 1640 up to 1752; and also 
has full accounts of the families of Adams, 
Avery, Banks, Betts, Brown, Brundage, Brush, 
Budd, Bush, Close, Davis, Dayton, Denton, 
Ferris, Finch, Green, Hendrie, Hobby, Holly, 
Holmes, Horton, Howe, Hubbard, Husted, In- 
gersoll, Knapp, Lockwood, Lyon, Marshall, 


Mead, Merritt, Mills, Palmer, Peck, Purdy, 


Reynolds, Ritch, Rundle, Sacket, Scofield, Sel- 
leck, Seymour, Sherwood, Slater, Smith, Stud- 
well, Sutherland, Sutton, Todd, Waring, Wa- 
terbury, Webb, Weed, White, Wilcox, Wilson, 
and Worden; and, in addition, what I have 
come to regard as almost the first essential in 
a book of this character, a fine, comprehensive 
index. The author states in the preface that 
he has a list of all the town officers of Green- 
wich to 1910; an abstract of all the births, 
marriages, and deaths down to 1845, and of 
all the gravestones in existence in the town 
of Greenwich, ready to publish. It is to be 
hoped that some public-spirited Daughter of 
Connecticut birth or parentage will have the 
material printed while it is still accessible, 
for one can render no better service to pos- 
terity than in preserving true history, espe- 
cially now while so much that is not reliable is 
being circulated broadcast.—Gen. Ed. 

2530. Gates—Howe.—Oliver Cromwell 
Gates, b. 1776 at Petersham, Mass., m. Mary 
How (1776-1841), and d. there in 1841. He 
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was the son of Samuel Gates, a Rev. soldier, 
irom Rutland, Mass., who was b. Feb. 28, 1722, 
-m Caroline How, and lived at Petersham. He 
was a descendant of Stephen Gates, of Hing- 
ham, Mass., who, with his wife, Ann, came to 
this country in 1038, and were the ancestors 
ot the tamiuy. Tradition states that four tami- 
lies, Gates, tlow, Wilder, and Chamberlain, 
bought the land on which Petersham now 
stands from the Indians. “ M. E. G.” may tind 
the How ancestry in the Petersham records. 
ihe above intormation is taken from the Gates 
Genealogy, a copy of which was presented to 
the D. A. K. by the Mildred Warner Wash- 
ington Chapter—Mrs. Heien Nye Kupp, Mon- 
mouth, 

2531. was a 
Wm. B. Campbell who was Attorney General 
of Tenn. and d. at Lebanon, Tenn., in 1807. 
His father, Col. David Campbell, distinguished 
himseli at the Battle of King’s Mountain, and 
m. a daughter of Hugh Montgomery. ‘here 
was also a Major Wm. Chronicle, who was 
killed at King’s Mountain, who possibly is the 
one desired by “A. B.” A long account of 
him and his services may be found in Wheel- 
ers History of N. C., Vol. li, p. 157. His 
mother m. (1) a Mr. McKee, of Pa., and had 
James Mckee, a noted Rev. soldier; m. (2) 
Mr. Chronicle, and had only one son, Wm., 
who was afterwards Major Wm. Chronicle. 
His last words as he led the charge at King’s 
Mountain are said to have been: “Come on, 
my boys, never let it be said that a Fork boy 
ran.” His sword and spurs passed into the 
hands of his half-brother, James McKee, and 
at the time of the compilation of Wheeler’s 
History, were still in the possession of Mc- 
Kee’s descendants. Near the foot of the 
mountain a slab was erected “Sacred to the 
Memory of MAJOR WILLIAM CHRON- 
ICLE, CAPTAIN JOHN MATTOCKS, 
WILLIAM RABB and JOHN BOYD, Who 
were killed here fighting in defence of Amer- 
ica, On the 7th, Oct. 1780.” 

According to a manuscript history of the 
Polk family, which seems to be well authenti- 
cated, Margaret, sister of Thomas, Ezekiel, 
Charles, and John Polk, and daughter of Wil- 
liam Polk, of N. C., m. Robert McKree, 
father of John P. McKree, of Tenn. Some 
branches of the family spell the name Mc- 
Crea.—Gen. Ed. 


2539 (3) RowLanp.—There is no mention 
of either a Henry or of an Edmund Rowland 
in Conn. men in the Rev., but on p. 621 there 
is a mention of a Henry "Roland, who served 
in Capt. Samuel Mather’s Co. Roll dated 
Fort Trumbull in New London, July, 1776.— 
Gen. Ed. 


2541. GrirrFiIn—Brown.—To ascertain posi- 
tively anything like the point desired by “ M. 
M. H.,” it would be necessary to have an ex- 
pert examine the wills and deeds.—Gen. Ed. 

2541 (2) Grirrin.—Martin Griffin was the 
son of Nathaniel and Elizabeth (Griffin) 
Griffin, of Simsbury, Conn. Nathaniel was b. 
1706; and his will, probated at Simsbury, June 
II, 1787, mentions wife, Elizabeth, sons Na- 
thaniel, Stephen, Micha, Elisha, Seth, and 
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Martin; daughters, Elizabeth (wife of David 
Holcomb) and Chloe (wife of Abner Bull). 
Nathaniel, Stephen (and possibly Martin), to- 
gether with Chloe Bull and their famailies, 
moved from Conn. to Shepardstown, N. Y., 
and then in 1805 moved to Otsego Co., N. Y.— 
Mrs. Geo. B. Waterman, 14 Southworth St., 
Williamstown, Mass. 

2546. DunLap—Craic.—In Boogher’s Gleam- 
ings from Va. History, p. 296, mention is made 
ot a James Craig, who was b. in 1745, m. 
Jean Stuart, of Augusta Co., Va., whose will, 
probated June 22, 1807, at Staunton, mentions 
his wife, Jean, and his children: John, James, 
Samuel, George, Wm. Elijah, Robert, Sarah 
Betsy, Agnes, Jane, and Mary (who m. John 
McGill). He lived between Middle and North 
River, a little below Mt. Meridian. Most of 
his descendants have gone West. Possibly 
when the Chalkley MSS. are published (which 
is to be very soon, | believe), “J. C. B.” may 
find something therein to aid in her search 
for the Dunlap-Craig connection —Gen. Ed. 


2548 (5) Bracc—CrRaNDALL.— Edward 
Bragg, son of Enos Bishop Bragg, of Che- 
nango Co., N. Y., was my mother’s brother. 
He came West many years ago and settled in 
Minnesota. His children were: Enos, Hiram, 
Johnston, Louis, and Adelaide. The latter 
was living in Mich. the last I knew. 1 think 
Edward’s wife was Crandall. His eldest son, 
Enos, m. a Norton. The late Edward S. 
Bragg, of Wis., was a cousin of the Edward 
in question. The Rev. ancestry of Edward 
Bragg is unknown to me, but this may aid the 
person seeking information. Johnston, Ed- 
ward Bragg’s third son, was in the Civil War 
in Col. Van Cleaves’ 2d Minn. Infantry; and 
inquiry at the Pension Office may locate him, 
if still living. On further reflection it seems 
to me there was a Tanner Bragg, but this is 
indefinite as a recollection—B. E. Andrews, 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


2554. Drake.—Stryker’s Jerseymen in the 
Rev. gives the service of a Wm. Drake, who 
was a private in Capt. Tucker’s Co., First 
Regt., of Hunterdon Co. militia, and was dis- 
charged Oct. 30, 1777. It might be worth while 
to search the records of ‘Hunterdon Co.— 
Gen. Ed. 

2563. Dietrich—Lonc.—In 1785 John Die- 
trich owned a saw mill in Mount Bethel Town- 
ship, and Jacob, Elias, and John, Jr., also lived 
there, the two former ones owning farms; in 
1788 the part of Mount Bethel where the Die- 
trichs lived had been changed to Upper Mount 
Bethel Township. The Longs were in Mount 
Bethel as early as 1772, when Joseph, John, 
Sr., and Jr., were taxed as farmers, and Elias 
as a laborer; in 1785 John Long owned a grist 
mill, and Joseph was added to the list of tax- 
payers; in 1786 John owned a saw mill, and 
in 1788 their homes also were in Upper Mount 
Bethel. There were a number of men by the 
name of Dietrich and Long who served in the 
Rev.; and the first thing to do is to find from 
the records of Lancaster Co. the first names 
of the two men.—Gen. Ed. 

2571. BrepsaLt—Stark.—There was no ref- 
erence that I could find to a Stark who m. 
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GENEALOGICAL NOTES AND QUERIES 


Mary Birdsall in the history of Cherry Valley, 
N. Y., or the Cherry Valley massacre; nor is 
there any mention of a Birdsall or Stark who 
served in the Tryon Co. militia in Fernow’s 
New York in the Rev. Cherry Valley is in 
Otsego Co., which was formed from Mont- 
gomery Co., and that, in turn, from Tryon Co. 
There are, however, a number of Starks and 
Birdsalls who served; and in Dutchess Co. 
there were in the Third Regiment of militia 
Gilbert, James Jr., John, Nathan, Squire, and 
William Birdsall, and Aamos, Aaron, and John 
Stark, and a Henry Starke—Gen. Ed. 

2574.—A careful search of the records of the 
Macazines has failed to discover any other 
house occupied by a Signer of the Declaration, 
which is owned by a Chapter of the D. A. R., 
except the George Taylor Chapter House, 
which formerly was occupied by George Tay- 
lor. The National Society, D. A. R., own a 
house in Augusta, Ga. which formerly be- 
longed to George Walton, and loan it to the 
Augusta Chapter, who have furnished it, and 
provide for its maintenance. The George Tay- 
lor Chapter should be congratulated, therefore, 
on having something which is distinctly unique 
in its possession.—Gen. Ed. 

2616. McKin.tey.—There is no Genealogy in 
the Congressional Library of the McKinley 
family that includes the Cumberland Co. 
branch.—-Gen. Ed. 

(3) GitLespie.—There is no Gillespie Gene- 
alogy in the Congressional Library—Gen. Ed. 

2633. BartLett.—Solomon Bartlett was not 
the brother of Josiah Bartlett, the Signer of 
the Declaration, and I cannot tell you who 
were his parents. The parents of Josiah Bart- 
lett were Stephen and Hannah (Webster) 
Bartlett, of Amesbury, Mass. Stephen’s chil- 
dren were: Stephen, Joseph, Simeon, Josiah, 
Levi, and Hannah.—Gen. Ed. 

2639.—Following the universal custom with 
all publications, an unsigned query was con- 
signed to the waste basket. If “B. K.” will 
send it again, giving her name and address as 
a mark of good faith, only the initials will be 
printed, but under no circumstances is an 
question or answer insertehk—Gen. 


2644 (3) Mattison.—Among the tombstone 
inscriptions from Shaftsbury, Vt., compiled by 


L. H. Elwell, occur the following: “ Mattison, 
Capt. Peleg, died April 6, 1837, aged 89 yrs. 
26 days; Susannah, wife of Capt. Peleg, died 


Nov. 25, 1834, aged 83 yrs. 2 days.”—Gen. Ed. 

2656. 
er’s History of N. C., Vol. I, p. 86, mentions 
Thomas Hadley, of Campbelton, as being 
among the list of delegates to the Halifax Con- 
vention, Nov. 12, 1776. Campbelton was the 
name then of the town that was afterwards 
called Cross Creek, and now is known as 
Fayetteville, N.C. There was a Joshua Had- 
ley, who was an ensign from Salisbury Dis- 
trict, appointed in 1776. (See Wheeler, Vol. 
I, Pp. .). June 20, 1775, Joshua Hadley 
(whether it was the one who was afterwards 
made ensign, I do not know) was one of those 
who signed the Cumberland Co. Association 
Test, “holding ourselves bound by the most 
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sacred of all obligations, the duty of good citi- 
zens towards an injured country sol- 
emning engaging that whenever our Conti- 
nental or Provincial Councils shall decree it 
necessary, we will go forth and be ready to 
sacrifice our lives and fortunes to secure her 
freedom and safety. This obligation to con- 
tinue in full force until a reconciliation shall 
take place between Great Britain and America 
upon constitutional principles. _. 
was signed over a year before the Declaration 
of Independence.—Gen. Ed. 

2657. Hart—Suinn.—Hannah Hart, who 
m. in 1785 John Shinn, was not the daughter 
of John Hart, the Signer, nor was she related 
to him, as far as I can ascertain. The will of 
John Hart is in Trenton, and can be seen by 
anyone who desires.—Gen. Ed 


QUERIES 


2639.—Last February I sent you a query, 
but have never seen it published. Would like 
you to change the date of marriage in the 
query, and sign the initials “ B. K.” z 

2640. Marver-—Harris—BAKer.—The vital 
records of Gill, Mass., contain the following 
marriage record: Paschall Marvel, Ja, of 
Shutesbury, and Katherine Harris, Dec. 3, 
1835. Paschall was b. (according to family 
records) Dec. 1, 1810. Rehoboth vital records 
show marriage of Paschall Marvell and Poll 
Baker. Were these the parents of Paschall 
Marvell, Jr.? Whose son was Paschall, of 
Rehoboth? Was Polly Baker the one b. Nov. 
6, 1775, dau. of Joseph and Dorcas Baker? 

(2) Marver—LeMoyne.—According to the 
Mason Gen., Wm. Marvel, who m. Prudence 
Mason in 1793, was the son of Stephen Mar- 
vel and Ann LeMoyne. Stephen Marvell, Jr., 
who m. Mary Lutler in 1781 (both marriages 
on Rehoboth records), was probably another 
son, and my supposition is that Pascal was a 
third son, as there is a tradition of French 
ancestry in the family; and the LeMoynes 
were Huguenots. The name was corrupted 
to Mawney. Were not the Marvels, of the 
Rehoboth and Swansea records, also Hugue- 
nots? In Malden (Mass.) records is the fol- 
lowing: Charles LeMoyne and Mary Marble, 
May 19, 1737. Marvel and Marble are often 
the same name. Hannah LeMoyne, who m. 
Pascal Constant Petit de Angelis, is said to 
have been a dau. of Capt. Charles LeMoyne, 
a native of France. Hannah de Angelis, dau. 
of the above couple, was b. June 16, 1761, and 
her brother, Pascal Charles Joseph, was b. in 
the West Indies, Oct. 14, 1762 or 3. He m. 
Betsey Webb, of Saybrook, Conn., and Han- 
nah m. Benjamin Webb, of Chester, Conn. 
Were these Webbs related? The Senior Pas- 
ca) de Angelis d. in Newport, R. L., in 1770 
and his widow m. Col. Seth Warner, of Vt. 
The will of Caleb Mason in 1808, the father 
of Prudence (Mason) Marvel, previously 
mentioned, also mentions Sally, dau. of Be- 
nanuel Marvel. The census ot 1790 shows in 
Rehoboth and vicinity: Benanuel, Benjamin, 
Ezenezer, Thomas, Sr., and Jr., and Stephen, 
Sr. and Jr. There were many of the names 
credited to Rehoboth and Swansea. Any 
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pointers on Marvel or LeMoyne will be great- 
ly appreciated —F. S. W. 

2640. Watts.—Would like a list of the chil- 
dren of Col. Frederick Watts, of Pa.; also his 
wife’s name, and all dates. Did he have a 
son, John? Was Colonel Frederick a son of 
John Watts, of N. Y., buried at Old Trinity 
Church? Who was the John Watts, who was 
a gps in the Chester Co. (Pa.) militia in 
1780, referred to in Pa. Archives, Series 5, 
Vol. Ili? Was he the John Watts, who m. 
Hannah and had: Thomas. Joseph, Nancy, 
Esther, and Sarah? What was the last name 


of Hannah, and did her parents serve in the 
Rev.?—I. L. A. 


2641. WaLters.—Jesse Walters, b. in N. C., 
Sept. 3, 1770, d. Feb., 1855. Can anyone give 
the names of his parents, with their Rev. serv- 
ice, if any? 

(2) Waterer.—Wanted, ancestry, with all 
genealogical data of Sarah Waterer, b. 1774, 
d. 1850 in N. C.; also Rev. record, if any, of 
her father—W. W. 

2642. CLaFLin.—Is there a genealogy of the 
_ Claflin family; and if so, where and at what 
‘price can it be obtained? John Claflin, a 
Rev. soldier, was b. in Framingham, Mass., 
April 8, 1754; m. Henrietta Stimpson, Nov. 
_ 20, 1777; and d. in Mendon, N. Y., March 17, 
_ 1822. Any descendants of him would confer 


a favor by corresponding with Mrs. C. F. 
Randall, toot Taylor St., Amarillo, Texas. 


2643. RicHMonp—SmitH.—Wealthy Rich- 


mond lived in Rehoboth, Mass., from 1786 to 
1827; m. at Rehoboth in 1787 Nathan Smith, 
Sr. (1762-1816), and was the mother of six 
children: Wealthy Smith (1790-1872), who m. 
Nathaniel Fuller, of Rehoboth; Rachel R. 
Smith (1792-1848), who m. Dr. Calvin Mar- 
tin, of Seekonk; Polly (or Mary) Smith 
(1793-1842), who m. George Lawton, of 
Watertown and Waltham, Mass.; Nathan 
Smith, Jr. (1798-1865), of Seekonk; Rebecca 
Martin Smith (1803-1804) ; and Rebecca Mar- 
tin Smith, 2d (1805—). who m. Lewis War- 
ner, of North Providence, R. I. A fee of 
twenty-five dollars is offered to the person 
who first gives the correct information of 
ancestry to Miss Ruth A. Fales, 76 Cross St., 
Malden, Mass. 

2644. dates of 
birth and death and ancestry of Ruth Saf- 
ford, who m. Samuel Haskell, Dec. 6, 1770. 

(2) Rosinson.—Wanted, dates of death, 
and Rev. service, if any, of Samuel Robinson, 
b. in Gloucester, Mass., Sept. 15, 1706; m. 
Elizabeth Littlefield, Feb. 8, 1828; and his son, 
John Robinson, b. in Gloucester, Jan. 31, 1740, 
m. Ruth Lane, Dec. 11, 1761. 

(3) Mattison.—Ancestry desired of Honor 
Mattison, b. April 17, 1774; m. Marshall Pen- 
gra, June 20, 1792, probably in Bennington Co., 
Vt. I have been told that Honor’s father 
served in the battle of Bennington, and he 
was always called Colonel Mattison. 

(4) Jouns—Brinon.—Thomas Johns was a 
Baptist minister, whose dau., Sarah, m. Moses 
Pengra (b. March 25, 1797). Would like dates 
of birth, marriage, and death, and any Rev. 
ancestry to be derived from either of them. 
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The family resided in N. Y. during the Rev. 
War. 


(5) Pencra—George Pengra lived in Ben- 
nington Co., Vt., at the time of the Rev. When 
and where was he b., m., and d.? Who were 
his parents? He had five children: two sons, 
Moses and Marshall, and three daughters. 
What were their names?—R. M. 


2645. de- 
sired of one Roswell Lane and his son, Ariel 
Lane, who was said to have been one of 
Washington’s bodyguards; also of the Rev. 
record of one Chapman, whose dau. or grand- 
daughter m. Ezra Lane.—E. H. C. 


2646. de- 
sired of the Turtellot, who m. a Miss Hinds, 
and served in the Rev.—N. N. 


2647. Cur.—Brown.—Wanted, information 
in regard to the ancestry of Wm. Curl, of Va., 
who m. Sarah, dau. of Thomas Brown, of 
Harding Co., Va., a Rev. soldier. 


(2) Hazen—Reeper.—Ancestry desired of 
Eunice Hazen, who m. Jacob Reeder in 
Luzerne Co., Pa., Jan. 22, 1767. : 

(3) Vance—Quimpy.—Also information of 
David Vance, who was b. in Va., m. Sarah 
Quimby (b. in N. J., Feb. 3, 1757), and their 
oldest son was b. in Vance’s Fort, Washing- 
ton Co., Pa. They moved to Ky. in 1801. 
David Vance was an uncle of ex-Governor 
Josenh Vance, of Ohio. 

(4) ANpERson—Davisson.—Ancestry also 
desired of Isabella Anderson, who was m. to 
Isaac Davisson, of Harrison Co., W. Va., in 
1779.—F. L. T. 

2648. Mrnor—Pettus.—Ancestry desired of 
Hannah Minor, who m. Lieut. Samuel Over- 
ton Pettus, of Mecklenburg Co., Va., in 1760, 
and Rev. service, if any. 

(2) also de- 
sired of Sally Oslin, who m. Lewis Williams, 
Sr., of Va., Feb. 6, 1777, with Rev. service, if 
any. 

G) Compton.—Also ancestry desired of 
John Compton, b. Oct. 28, 1786, in or near 
Richmond, Va., and d. in Tenn., with Rev. 
service, if any —M. C. F. 

2649. Drmocx.—Address desired of Mr. 
George Dimock, who is preparing a genealogy 
of the Dimock family —E. N. 

2650. Taylor 
m. Betsey Woodruffe, and had a dau., Phebe, 
b. in Coldbrook, Litchfield Co., Conn. Did he 
have any Rev. service, or any of his ances- 
tors? 

(2) Gare—Converse.—Sarah Gale was m. 
by Joel Barber to Pain (Payne) Converse, 3d, 
Nov. 24, 1708. Were any of her ancestors in 
the Rev.? 

(3) Crampton—Converse.—Had Hannah 
Crampton, b. in Addison, Vt., Sept. 26, 1802, 
m., Nov. 21, 1822, Heman Converse any Rev. 
ancestry ? 

(4) Lee—Converse—Was the ancestor of 
Mary Lee, who m. Capt. Payne Converse Dec. 
11, 1768, and d. at Bridport, Vt., in the Rev.? 

(5) desired of 
Ruth Beach, who m., Feb. 18, 1773, Benjamin 
Cooley in Rutland, Vt. Her father (name 
unknown) was said to have been a blacksmith 
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; who came from Va. His wife’s name was 
Satler. Did he have any Rev. service? 

(6) Porter—NerepHAM.—Were any of the 
direct ancestors of Minerva Porter, who m. 
- Charles Needham and lived in Addison, Vt., 
in the Rev.? 

Hatrorp—Converse.—Ancestry desired 
of Mary Halford, who lived in Thompson, 
Conn., and m. Pain Converse, Sr. 

(8) Carter—Converse.—Judith Carter m. 
_ Sergeant Sam Converse in Woburn, Mass., 


and after his death m. (2) Giles Fifield, of 


Charlestown, Mass., 1 d. in 1877. Her an- 


2651. Beverty—Carter. —Maj. Robert Bev- 
erly m. Maria Byrd Carter. Did they have a 
dau., 

2652. Floyd, 
with his wife, Sarah Beckwith, were b. in 
Wake Co., N. C. Who were their parents? 
What was the date of Floyd’s birth? Did any 
ancestor of either of them perform Rev. serv- 
ice? Their children were: John, Thomas 


eestry desired —M. C. P 


Susan, who m. Robert Clark, of Va.? 
E. A 


Beckwith, Dolphin (hero of Alamo), Penuel, 


Temperance, Polly, Betsey, Sarah, and Susan. 
Thomas Beckwith Floyd was b. in Wake Co., 
N. C., Feb. 27, 1802, and m. Martha Daniel 
Hunter, Dec. 19, 1826; later moved to Nash 
Co., N. C., and in 1833 to Troup Co., Ga. Any 
data necessary to complete D. A. R. paper de- 
sired.—K. F. L 

2653. de- 
sired of the families of Thomas Jones and his 
wife, Catherine Littleton. They had five chil- 
dren—three sons and two daughters. Thomas, 
b. Feb. 14, about 1775, and John, were two of 
_ the sons; and the daughters were Mrs. Halton 
and Mrs. Godfry or Godby. Thomas m. Re- 
becca Powell in 1800 and lived near Sparta, 
Ga., during the latter part of his life; John 
lived in the southeastern part of Ga. and the 
daughters in S. C. According to family tra- 
_ dition, Thomas Jones and four brothers came 
from Wales to Va., where the eldest son re- 
mained; but the others moved to S. C., and 
Thomas joined the Colonial forces and was 
atrociously killed while on a scouting party. 
He and his men were sent to capture some 
Tories, who were terrorizing the neighbor- 
hood, and were surprised while at dinner by 
the Tories themselves; and being taken un- 
awares, were taken. Captain Jones was killed 
by his own gun. Official proof of this service 
desired —W. B. S. 

2654. NewincHam.—Wanted, name of wife 
and dates of Daniel Newingham, who emi- 
grated to America from Ireland about 1774 
or 5, settling near or at York, Pa. During 
the Rev. he served under General Wayne; was 
sent South, and while there sickened and d. 
He enlisted April 30, 1777, and his two sons, 
Henry and David, were b. at York, Pa. Henry 
m. Elizabeth , of Hanover, Pa., and 
David m. Susan Kurtz, of Huntingdon, Pa. 
Any information, however slight, in regard to 
the wife of Daniel will be appreciated. 

(2) FowLer—Woops.—Wanted, ancestry of 
George Fowler, who m. Sarah Woods. She 
was b. July, 1782, and was the dau. of Col. 
Geo. Woods, of Bedford, Pa. Rev. service 


of any of on ancestors of George Fowler also 
desired.—G. 

2055 date of 
marriage of Miles Hotchkiss and Francoise 
Pelletier, and full names of their parents is 
desired. The Pelletiers were also known by 
the Indian name of Antaya. Miles Hotchkiss 
went from Conn. to Kaskaskia, Lil, prior to 
Nov. 15, 1802, and d. there in 1844. His chil- 
dren were: Julia, baptized when 1 y. old, Oct. 
21, 1805; Emelia, baptized when 1 mo. old, 
June 7 7, 1807 (m. Thomas Owen) ; Gaius, bap- 
tized Oct. 16, 1809, when 1 mo. old; Aurelia, 
baptized June 8, 1812, when 15 d. old; Felici- 
tie, baptized when 2 mo. old, July 20, 1814, m. 
Gholson Kercheval, Nov. 25, 1840; Mary (m. 
Dr. Betts) ; Charlotte; and Beale, who m. Vir- 
ginia Smith. Proof of Rev. service desired 
also.—L. A. N. 

2056. Stevens (STEPHENS )—WELBORN.—An- 
drew Jackson Stevens m. Emily Welborn, of 
Ark. He was the son of Thomas Stevens, 
who emigrated from Md. to Ky., from there 
to Ark., and thence to Texas, where he d. in 
1846. Some of the family spell the name 
Stephens, but it is all the same family. An- 
cestry desired of this Stevens or Welborn, 
with Rev. service, if any. 

(2) —Thomas 
Hadley, of Del., m Mary Thompson, of Lon- 
don Grove Twp., at London Grove meeting, 
June 13, 1750. Soon after his marriage he 
and his wife woved to N. C. in company with 
John Owens, carrying their certificate to New 
Garden meeting, N. C. Capt. Thomas Hadley 
settled at Cross Creek, now Fayetteville, N. C., 
and owned much land there; commanded a 
troop of horse and represented his district 
in the Assembly, at Halifax, Nov. 12, 1776. 
Wanted, dates of birth and death and official 
proof of service. His son, Benjamin, m. Miss 
Elizabeth King; and Thomas and Mary had 
besides Benjamin, Mary, who m. Captain 
Travis; John, Simon, Thomas, and Joshua. 
Benjamin and Elizabeth Hadley had a son, 
Joshua, who, in 1832, was elected to the con- 
vention which assembled at San Felipe to 
memorialize the Mexican Congress, asking 
them to admit Texas as a State in the Mexi- 
can Union. In 1836 the municipality of Wash- 
ington, including the territory which is now 
Grimes Co., Texas was created, and Joshua 
Hadley was elected its only alcalde. He m. 
Obedience Grantham and had several chil- 
dren, among them three sons, Thomas, Joshua, 
and Denny Porterfield, and one dau., Caro- 
lina, named for her father’s beloved State, 
who m. John Martin about 1835. Dates of 
birth and places, death, and marriage of the 
intermediate lines desired. 

(3) Martin.—John Martin, who m. Caro- 
lina Hadley, was the son of John Martin, of 
Ala. Wanted, any information which would 
admit his descendants to the D. A. R. The 
son, John Martin, took an active part in the 
war between Texas and Mexico. He and 
three others were a special committee who 
secured the “Twin Sisters Gun,” the only 
artillery used at the battle of San Jacinto. 
He also took charge of the women and chil- 
dren, and guided them to a place of safety 
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in advance of Santa Anna’s Army; and d. in 
1846, leaving a son, John F. Martin, still liv- 
ing. —J. W. B. 

2657. Hart—Suinn.—Was Hannah Hart, 
who m., in 1785, James Shinn, a dau. of John 
Hart, the Signer of the Declaration ?—M. B. 


CORRECTIONS 


In 2394, July number of the Macazine, it is 
stated that Edward Wilson m. Nancy (or 
Ann) Billington. The name should be Bul- 
lington. 

In the July issue the statement is made that 
Amy Knap m. a Williamson. That was an 
error of the copyist. She m. James Allison, 


and Mr. Henry E. Knap so stated in his letter 
to me. 

On page 120, September number of the 
Macazine, David Stone, Clara Barton’s grand- 
father, is incorrectly given for her father. 


Obituary notices of Revolutionary soldiers 
taken from the American Almanac for 1841 
and 1843, presented by Mrs. Wells Thompson, 
through Mrs. A. G. Draper, Genealogical 
Editor. 

ARMISTEAD, Witt1AM (Captain).—March 1, 
1842, in Clark, Co., Ala. Captain William 
Armistead, aged 83 years. He was present at 
the battles of Monmouth and Stony Point. 

AveERILL, Perry (Colonel.)—July 10, 1842, in 
Washington, Conn., aged 88 years. He was an 
officer in the Connecticut Line during the 
Revolution. 

Batcu, THomas.—January 17, 1840, at 
Waterloo, N. Y., in the seventy-fifth year of 
his age. He served under Paul Jones in the 
Revolutionary War. 

Betton, THomas.—July, 1840, at Newark, 
N. J. He was a soldier of the Revolution re- 
puted to be 108 years of age. 

BENJAMIN, JONATHAN.—August 26, 1842, in 
Union, Licking Co., Ohio, aged 102 years. He 
was born in Goshen, N. Y., October 14, 1738. At 
the age of 16 he enlisted in the army, where he 
served for several years. In 1774 or 1775 he 
moved to Pennsylvania, and in May, 1777, the 
Indians killed and took prisoners three entire 
families of his connection, except his only son, 
who escaped to the fort. He came to Ohio in 
1804. 

BENNETT, JAmMeES.—September 4, 1842, Bil- 
lerica, Mass., aged 84 years. He was an ensign 
for five years during the Revolutionary War. 

Bishop, CLEMENT.—February 5, 1840, at 
Avon, N. Y., aged 92 years, formerly of Mont- 
ville, Conn. He was a soldier of the Revo- 
lution who had charge of a company of minute 
men when New London was burnt. 

Brake, JoHn (General).—“ Black Jack,” 
January 21, 1842, in Bangor, Me., aged 

ears. He was a brave officer in the Revo- 
ution; also Commander in Chief of the 
Militia in the last war. 

Buck, Tuomas (Captain).—June 4, 1842, 
near Front Royal, Warren Co., Va., between 
85 and go years of age. He was an officer of 
the Revolutionary War. 

Burroucus, Jonn.—April 28, 1842, at Tren- 
ton, N. J., aged 89 years. He was the father 
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of the Mayor of the city and a Revolutionary 
soldier. 

Bussey, BENJAMIN.—January 13, 
Roxbury, Mass., aged 84 years. He was born 
in Canton, Mass., March 1, 1757. He was a 
private in the Revolution from 1775 to 1778, 
and was present at the battles of Saratoga, 
Bemis Heights, and the surrender of General 
Burgoyne. In 1778 he commenced business as 
a silversmith in Dedham, Mass., with a capital 
of ten dollars, and in 1792 removed to Boston. 
By his will, his fortune estimated at $350,000, 
is (after some life interests) left to Harvard. 

Cuapin, Joun.—November, 1839, at Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., in his 1o1st year. He was a 
native of Connecticut, who served in the 
French and Revolutionary Wars and in the 
last war with England. 

CiarKe, Lemurt.—August 22, 1840, at 
Springfield, Mass. aged 85 years. He served 
through the war of the Revolution. 

Convict, Benyamin.—October 29, 1830, at 
Suckasunny, N. J., aged 80 years. He was a 
Revolutionary soldier. 

Davipson, Captarn.—January, 1840, at Lost 
Valley Creek, Pa., aged 88 years. He belonged 
to the Pennsylvania Line during the Revolu- 
tion, and was at the battles of Trenton, Prince- 
ton, Brandywine, Stony Point, Germaritown, 
Yorktown, and others. 

De Awncetis, Pascat, C. I.—September 8, 
1839, at Holland Patent, N. Y. He was a sol- 
dier of the Revolution. 

De Groot, WitL1AM.—August 28, 1840, near 
Bound Brook, N. J., aged 89 years. He was 
an officer of the Revolution. 

Duntavy, Francts.—November 5, 1830, at 
Lebanon, Ohio, aged 78 years. He was born 
at Williamsburg, Va., 1761, and removed to 
Pennsylvania about 1771. He engaged in war 
with the Indians, and continued in service until 
near the end of the Revolution. In 1787 he 
moved to Kentucky; in 1791 to Columbia, 
Ohio, and in 1797 to Lebanon. He was one 
of those who formed the First Baptist Church 
in the Northwest Territory, organized at Co- 
lumbia in 1791. He was a member of the Con- 
vention that formed the Constitution of Ohio 
and the Presiding Judge of the first Circuit 
for fourteen years. For sixty years he was an 
avowed abolitionist. 

Jacon (Lieutenant).—December 6, 
1841, in Chester, N. H., aged 86 years. He 
was a Revolutionary soldier, and was present 
at the battle of Lexington. He was wounded 
at Bennington. 

Fisner, (Deacon).—January 28, 
1842, in Livermore, Me., aged 85 years. He 
was a Revolutionary soldier, and was one of 
General Washington’s Life Guards. He was 
born in Attleboro, Mass. 

Fitz Hucu, (Colonel).—Decem- 
ber 27, 1839, in Livingston Co., N. Y., in his 
seventy-ninth year, formerly of Maryland. He 
was Lieutenant of Dragoons at the siege of 
Yorktown and was Aide-de-camp to General 
Fish, of Maryland. 

FowLer, (Captain).—August 22, 1840, 
at Lexington, Ky., aged 85 years. He was a 
soldier of the Revolution and a Member of 
Congress from 1797 to 1807. 


1842, in 
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Frencu, STEPHEN.—May 22, 1842, in Prince 
William Co., Va., aged 82 years. He was a 
volunteer in the Revolutionary Army. 

GarrETSON, JoHN.—August 1, 1842, in Som- 
erset Co., N. J., aged 80 years. He was a 
Revolutionary soldier. 

Goutp, Dante, (Reverend)—May 21, 1842, 
in Rumford, Maine, aged 90 years. He served 
for two years in the Revolution. He left the 
army to complete his studies at Harvard, 
where he graduated in 1782. 

GreeLy, JosepH (Colonel).—May 12, 1840, 
at Hudson, N. H., aged 81 years. He was a 
soldier of the Revolution and wounded at the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. 

Griccs, JosepH.—August 26, 1840, at Brim- 
field, Mass., aged 91 years. He was an officer 
in the Revolution. 

Haut, JoHn.—January, 1840, 
burgh, Ohio, aged 89 years. He was a native 
of Connecticut. He was a Lieutenant in the 
Revolutionary Army and served at Bunker 
Hill, Ticonderoga, Trenton, etc. 

Hart, Primus, Colored—March 22, 1842, 
in Boston, Mass. He was a Revolutionary 
pensioner, aged 84, and a respectable colored 
citizen. He was present at the capture of Gen- 
eral Burgoyne and the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis; was attached to the Quartermas- 
ter General’s Department and for two years 
was in the military family of General Wash- 
ington. 

SAMUEL.—January 4, 1842, at 
Wadsborough, Vt., aged 93 years. He was a 
Member of the Boston Tea Party, and in 1774 
began a settlement near Olter Creek, N. Y., but 
the Indians drove him back to Vermont. 

Hanp, Davin (Captain).—February 29, 1840, 
at Sag Harbor, N. Y., aged 81 years. He was 
a soldier of the Revolution. 

Haynes, Aaron.—February 16, 1842, in 
Princeton, Mass., in the eighty-third year of 
his age. He was in the Battle of Bunker Hill 
and served his country faithfully throughout 
the Revolutionary War. 

Herrick, StepHEN.—November 3, 1841, at 
Randolph, Vt., aged 82 years. He was a Revo- 
lutionary soldier and a prisoner on the Jersey 
prison ship. He was a lineal descendant of 
Sir William Herrick, of Ball Manor, England. 

Hicks, ZACHARIAH.—May I1, 1842, in Bos- 
ton, Mass., aged 87 years. He was a Revolu- 
tionary soldier and at one time a Represent- 
ative in the Legislature. 

Hopkins, JosHua.—March 109, 1842, in Or- 
leans, Mass., aged 88 years. In early life he 
was in the whaling business on the coast of 
Greenland. Later he served in the American 
Army during the Revolution. 

Huxrorp, Esquire—July 9, 1842, 
in Brooks, Maine, aged 87 years. He was 
originally from Martha’s Vineyard, but had 
lived in Oneida Co., N. Y. He served in the 


at Perrys- 


gag Navy during the Revolutionary 
ar. 
Jameson, Davin (Colonel)—October 2, 


1839, in Culpeper Co., Va., in his eighty-eighth 
year. He was an active Militia officer in the 
Revolution and afterwards a Member of the 
House of Delegates, a respected Magistrate, 
and a Member of the County Court. 
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Jounson, Witter (Colonel).—November 
1839, at Sidney Plains, N. Y., aged 86 years. 
He was a Lieutenant in Colonel ilige’s 
Rebiment, and took an active part in defend- 
ing the frontiers against —. 

Jotty, Henry.—July 29, 1842, Jersey, 
Ohio, aged 84 years. He was in Colne — 
gan’s Rifle Regiment during the Rectielion. 


During the Indian War that followed he was 
He emi- 


Captain of a company of Rangers. 
rated to Ohio in 1792, and settled a township. — 
fie was Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. — 
Juticx, ApramM J.—February 25, 1842, at 
Cranberry, N. J., aged 87 years. He was a 
Revolutionary soldier. 

Kent, Jacon.—June 2, 1840, at Caldwell, N. 
= aged 87 years. He was a soldier of the 
Revolution, leaving at his death two hundred 
and sixty-eight descendents. 

Kincs.ey, EL1jAn (Deacon).—October 30, 
1839, in Bernardstown, Mass., aged 98 years. 
He was a soldier in the French and Revolu- 
tionary Wars. 

KNIGHT, JONATHAN (Reverend).—February 
15, 1842, in Cranston, R. I., aged 82 years. 
He was a Revolutionary soldier and a faithful 
clergyman. 

Lacy, Jacos.—March 23, 1840, at Long Hill, 
N. J., aged 101 years. He was a Revolution- 

pensioner. 

ATouR, ANTHONY.—October 8, 1839, at 
Utica, N. Y., in his 87th year. He was a Rev- 
olutionary soldier and a native of France who 
came to this country with Lafayette. 

Lee, Samuet (General).—October 17, 1839, 
at Barre, Mass., aged 72 years. He was a 
Revolutionary soldier and held various public 
offices. 

Leccett, AprAHAM (Major).—January 7, 
1842, at New York City, N. Y., aged 88 years. 
He was born January 3, 1754, in West Farms, 
Westchester County, N. Y. In July, 1776, he 
entered the army under Bonardus Swartwout 
and was made a prisoner at the capture of 
Fort Montgomery, but was exchanged in 1781. 

Lincotn, RutH.—March 27, 1842, in Mans- 
field, Mass., aged ror years. She had sixty- 
seven living descendants. Her husband, who 
had been a Revolutionary soldier, died in 1816, 
and she was a pensioner at the time of her 
death. 

MANNING, JoHN (Doctor)—November 5, 
1841, in Rockport, Mass., aged 80 years, In 
his early life he was a surgeon in the Ameri- 
can Army. 

Morcan, Witt1am A.—March 22, 1842, in 
Lebanon, Conn., aged 87 years. He was a 
Revolutionary soldier and was present at the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. 

Moore, THomas (Captain).—June 12, 1842, 
in Cummington, Mass., aged 91 years. He 
was a Revolutionary soldier. 

Morton, Siras (Captain).—March 25, 1840, 
at Pembroke, Mass., aged 87 years. He en- 
tered the army at the commencement of the 
Revolution and continued in service until its 
close. 

Myrick, Samvuet.—December, 
Woodstock, Vt. aged 82 years. 
lieutenant in the Revolution. 
Nancreve, JosepH (Esquire)—In Paris, 


1839, at 
He was a 
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December 15, 1841, aged 81 years, formerly of 
Philadelphia. He was a native of France, 
who came to this country under Rochambeau 
and remained here until the Battle of York- 
town, where he was wounded. He subse- 
quently settled in the United States. 

Newcoms, KinNer.—February 6, 1840, at 
Plattsburg, N. Y., in his 84th year. For many 
years he was a Judge of the County Court. 
He entered the Revolutionary Army at the age 
of seventeen years and served during the 
whole war. 

Peters, (General).—March 29, 
1840, in New York City, N. Y., at the resi- 
dence of his son, J. R. Peters, aged 86 years, 
General Absalom Peters, of Lebanon, Conn., 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1780, and bore 
a commission. He took part in the de- 
fense of the frontier of New Hampshire and 
Vermont in the Revolutionary War. He re- 
sided in New Hampshire for more than forty 
years. At the age of sixty-five he removed 
to Lebanon, Conn. 

TimornHy (Captain) —August, 
1840, at Bradford, Mass, aged 82 years. He 
was a Revolutionary veteran. 

Puim.ey, Henry.—April 8, 1842, at Trenton, 
N. J., aged 98 years. He served throughout 
the Revolution and was severely wounded at 
Trenton. He was present at lort Stanwix, 
Whitehall, Yorktown, and many other battles. 

Preston, WILLIAM (Esquire).—January 17, 
1842, in Rumney, N. H., aged 87 years. He 
was a Revolutionary pensioner and one of the 
first to settle in Rumney. 

RAYMOND, JAMES (Captain).—August 9, 
1842, in Westchester, N. Y., aged 88 years. 
He was an officer in the Revolutionary War. 

Rump, FreperickK.—November 9, 1841, at 
Urbana, Ohio, aged 106 years. He was a Rev- 
olutionary pensioner. He was born in Ger- 
many and came to this country and served 
throughout the Revolution. He was married 
twice and had eighteen children, fourteen of 
whom are still alive. His descendants are like 
the sands of the seashore. 

Runnets, HarMan (Colonel).—July 20, 
1839, near Monticello, Miss., aged about go 
years. He was a soldier of the Revolution 
and for many years a member of the State 
Legislature of Georgia and Mississippi. 

Sacket, (Captain).—January 19, 1840, 
at New Lebanon, in his 75th year. He was a 
soldier of the Revolution. 

ScHooitcraFT, Lawrence (Colonel).—June 
7, 1840, at Vernon, N. Y., aged 80 years. He 
was a soldier of the Revolution. 

SAWTELL, JosepH.—March 21, 1842, at 
Groton, Mass., aged 78 years. He was a Rev- 
olutionary pensioner. He was a sexton for 
thirty-seven years, during which time he 
buried over eleven hundred persons. 

Seecey, Epenezer.—May 21, 1842, in Wes- 
ton, Conn., aged 82 years. He was a Revo- 
lutionary soldier and a deacon of the Congre- 
gational Church at Weston over twenty years. 

SmitH, CHarLEs.—October 1, 1839, in Tal- 
bot County, Md., in his 77th year. He was 
in the Revolutionary War. 

Jonn K. (General).—August 7, 1842, 
in Portland, Me., aged 88 years. He was an 
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officer of high standing in the Revolution and 
for a time aide-de-camp to General Lafayette. 

SMitH, Jonn (Major).—August I1, 1840, at 
Hadley, Mass., aged 88 years. He was an 
officer in the Massachusetts Line in the Revo- 
lutionary Army. 

Smith, Zepina (Captain)—February 4, 
1842, in Winsted, Conn., aged 82. He was a 
Revolutionary pensioner. 

SouTHARD, Henry (Honorable).—May 12, 
1842, in Basking Ridge, N. J., aged 95 years. He 
was a Revolutionary soldier, a member of the 
State Legislature and a member of Congress 
for twenty-one years. At the time of his 
death, his son, Hon. Samuel L. Southard, was 
President pro tem. of the United States Sen- 
ate, and another son was State Treasurer of 
New Jersey. 

Stone, WILL1AM (Reverend).—March 20, 
1840, at Sodus, N. Y., aged 83 years. He was 
a native of Guilford, Conn. For several years 
he was a Revolutionary soldier. In 1786 he 
graduated from Yale and was licensed as a 
preacher by the Connecticut Assembly. 

Storms, ABRAHAM.—May, 1842, at Lebanon, 
Ohio, aged 87 years. He was a Revolutionary 
soldier and prisoner for more than six months. 
He entered the Revolution at the age of 18. 

TayLor, NaATHAN.—April, 1840, at Sanborn- 
ton, N. H., aged 84 years. He was an officer 
of the Revolution. 

TEMPLE, JoHN.—January 13, 1842, in Bow- 
doin, Maine, aged 86 years. He was born in 
Concord, Mass., October 6, 1756. Entering the 
Revolution in the beginning of the conflict he 
served six and one-half years, retiring with 
the rank of Captain. 

Ten Eycx, Anprew J.—April 26, 1842, at 
Readington, N. J., aged 84 years. He was a 
Revolutionary soldier. 

Topp, SamueL.—May 30, 1840, at Albany, 
N. Y., in his ninety-ninth year. He was a sol- 
dier of the Revolution. 

TRUESDELL; SAMUEL.—October 2, 1839, at 
North Salem, N. Y., aged 80. He was a sol- 
dier.of the Revolution and was wounded at 
Yorktown. 

VANHENING, HeNry.—February, 1840, at 
Norton, Medina Co., Ohio, aged to2 years. He 
was in active service throughout the whole 
Revolutionary War, among the rangers in 
New York State. 

Warren, SaMuet (Colonel).—November 
29, 1841, in Pendleton, S. C., aged 80 years. 
He was an officer in the Revolution. 

Warriner, Gap (Major).—May 19, 1842, in 
West Springfield, Mass., aged 84 years. He 
was a Revolutionary soldier. 

WetuHersee, Davin.—January 18, 1842, in 
Lunenburgh, Mass., aged 85 years. He was a 
Revolutionary pensioner. 

Witiams, Davin.—August 1, 1841, at Eliza- 
bethtown, N. J., aged 84 years. He served 
throughout the Revolution and was present at 
the Battles of Long Island and Monmouth. 

WiuiaMson, Jacos.—July 17, 1841, in Am- 
well Twp., N. J. He was formerly a Judge of 
0 County Courts and a Revolutionary sol- 

ier. 

Wutis, Henry.—April 29, 1842, at Newark, 
N. J., aged 85 years. He was a Revolutionary 
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GRAVES OF REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS 


soldier and was present at the Battles of Lo 19, 1840, at Fairfield, Vt. At the age of 14 : 
Island, White Plains, Trenton, Princeton, oa he entered the Revolutionary Army and served 

Monmouth. He was buried with military hon- four years. He graduated from Yale in 1790, a 
ors in accordance with an ordinance of New- and was ordained pastor of a Church in Corn- 


ark, thus to honor all Revolutionary soldiers. wall, Conn., in 1798. In 1804, in Fairfield, he 4 

WINCHESTER, Jacop B.—August, 1842, commanded a company of volunteers at the 
Southboro, Mass., formerly of Salem, aged 80. siege of Plattsburg, during the last war with 
He was a Rev olutionary soldier and for many - land. He was 77 years of age at the time 
years in the Massachusetts Legislature. is death. 

Woop, StepHen.—November 19, 1841, at 18, 1840, 
Salem, Mass. A Revolutionary soldier and in Duplin . in his eighty-fifth year. 
pensioner who was present at the Battle of He was a Revolutionary soldier. 

Bunker Hill, aged 94 years; also present at Younc, Peter (Captain) —March 14, 1842, 
the Battles of Saratoga, Princeton, and White at Harmony, N. J., aged 86 years. He wasa 
Plains. Revolutionary soldier present at the Battles of 

Woop, Sy_vanus.—August 12, at Woburn, Trenton, Princeton, and Monmouth. i: 
Mass., aged 93 years. He was a Revolution- Youncs, Samuet.—December 13, 1839, at ‘ 
ary soldier present at the Battle of Bunker Irving, N. Y., in his eightieth year. He en- 
Hill, and had the honor of taking the first pris- tered the Revolutionary army at about the age 
oner in the Revolution. of 17, and was commissioned a lieutenant 

Woopwarp, ABNER.—January 28, 1840, at and continued in the service till the close 
Ashford, Conn., aged 78 years. He was a of the war. After the war he studied 
patriot of the Revolution. law, practised many years, and held the of- 

Wooster, BenyAMIN (Reverend).—March fice of Surrogate. 


Graves of Revolutionary Soldiers Located by Margaret Goffe Moore 
J Chapter, Madison, Me. 


> Buried in village cemetery, Norridgewock, Maine, Oliver Wood, b. Concord, Mass., 
1730; d. Norridgewock, 1816, > 86 years. Moriah Gould, b. Groton, Mass., 1754; ‘a. 1825, 


aged 71 years. John Clark, b. Townsend, Mass., 1724; d. 1832, aged 80 years. Joseph Tarbell 
(he was a pensioner). 


Buried on farm of Lee Smith, Cornville, Maine, Biley Smith. Enlisted Raymond, New "1 
Hampshire, aged 23, in Capt. Hutchin’s Co., Col. Reed’s regiment, June 9, 1775. His grave will 
be marked by Margaret Goffe Moore Chapter. 


Buried in cemetery, North Cornville, Maine, Capt. Enoch Page, Capt. Moses Cass. Head- ie 
stones mark these graves. 


Buried in Morse Cemetery, Madison, Maine, Andrew Russell, d. 1850, aged 90 years. | hae 
headstone marks his grave. Benjamin Patten (pensioner), Margaret Goffe Moore Chapter ter 
will mark his grave. - 

Buried in village cemetery, Madison, Maine, Stephen Gage, January 27, 1813, aged 52 years. 
Magnus Beckey. Headstones mark these graves. 

Buried in Jewett Cemetery, North Madison, Ebenezer Dean, d. June 24, 1854, 
years. Henry Wyman, d. 1837; service between June 28, 1779, and September 28, st age ee 
scot Expedition. Headstones mark these graves. Cy, 

Buried near Hayden Lake in old cemetery,Madison, Maine, Richard Hayden, b. in Brain- — Tom 
tree, Mass., 1736; d. 1829, aged 93 years. Was in Penobscot Expedition. His grave will be 
marked by Margaret Goffe Chapter, Madison, Maine. 

Buried in Blackwell Hill Cemetery, Madison, Maine, Joshua Blackwell, private in Capt. 
Ward Smith’s company, Col. Freeman’s regiment. Service on an alarm at Dartmouth and 
Falmouth, September 6, 1778. A headstone marks his grave. Amos Adams, Margaret Goffe _ 
Moore Chapter will mark his grave. S Pats 

Buried in cemetery, New Sharon, Maine, Ebenezer French, b. South Hampton, Maine, 1775; ae 
d. at New Sharon, Maine. Joseph Merrill. Graves marked. Dene, 

Buried at Mercer, Maine, Benjamin Baxter, New Hampshire line, d. at Mercer, Maine, Octo- ey 
ber 17, 1831, aged 74 years. (ee ae 

Buried in cemetery, Starks, Maine, Joseph Frederick, on board Alliance under Paul Jones. cn 


A headstone marks his grave. 


Tue annual conference of the Daughters of the American Revolution in Pennsylvania will 
be held in Harrisburg, Pa., on November 12, 13, and 14, 1912, in the Council Room of the aoe 
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Elizabeth Benton Chapter, Kansas City, 
Mo., has lost five members during the spring 
and summer months: 

Mrs. Mary Hanpy McEL roy, wife of Hugh 
L. McElroy, died May 12. She was born at 
Harrodsburg, Ky., sixty-six years ago, and 
her ancestral lines led back to the Carolina 
Huguenots and through Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary crises, the facts of which she cher- 
ished with patriotic fervor. 

A few weeks later occurred the death of 
Mrs. LoutsaA A. Warp. Born sixty-seven 
years ago in western Missouri, she lived as a 
young girl amidst wars’ alarms. She was near 
the battle of Lone Jack, a fierce hand-to-hand 
conflict, and all that night and for days after- 
wards she cared for the wounded 

June 30, through an automobile accident, 
Mrs. Concer Strope, wife of 
George W. Strope, and her daughter, Mrs. 
Georcia Strope Fercuson, wife of Frank F. 
Ferguson, were instantly killed. Mrs. Fergu- 
son’s little daughter died an hour later and Mr. 
Ferguson survived his wife three days without 
egaining consciousness. 

rs. Lucretia DILLINGHAM WASHBURN, 
wife of Charles E. Washburn, died July 7, 
> ae 67 years. Mrs. Washburn ‘had long been 
entified with Kansas City, and will be great- 
ly missed. 


Mrs. Jesste Oxtps CLarK, member of the 
Revolutionary Dames Chapter, Waverly, 
Iowa, died at her home, April 18, 1912. She 
was one of the charter members, and will be 
greatly missed by the Chapter. 

Mrs. Mary THompson SwetTLanp died 
Thursday, July 25, 1912. She was a charter 
member of Kokosing Chapter, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, and also its Treasurer. Her loss is 
keenly felt by the members, whose sympathy 
go out to the bereaved husband and daughters. 

Mrs. Appice Frances Wooprurr Fatroute 
died August 6, 1912, at the home of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. A. C. Gooding, Rochester, Minn. 
Mrs. Faitoute was the founder of the Roches- 
ter Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and was its Regent from the time 
of its organization in 1903 until her death. 
She was the lineal descendant of Lord Town- 
ley, whose family settled in New Jersey in 
1684. Mrs. Faitoute was born in Roselle, 


N. J., October 3, 1836. She was a woman 
whom every one loved; active in all progress- 
ive movements, and especially interested in 
anything pertaining to the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

Mrs. ANNIE WHITESIDE HUTCHINSON, a 
member of Uvedale Chapter at Hutchinson, 
Kan., died July 25, 1912. Mrs. Hutchinson 
was born June 28, 1850, at Lewisburg, Tenn., 
where she spent her girlhood. In the autumn 
of 1874 she came to Hutchinson as a bride, 
where her husband engaged in the practise of 
law. She is survived by a husband, three 
daughters, and a son. She became a member 
of Uvedale Chapter soon after its organiza- 
tion, and was one of its most faithful and 
enthusiastic workers. 

The Buffalo Chapter has for the second time 
during the year suffered the loss of a mem- 
ber of its board of officers in the death of 
Miss Exvizasetu C. Trott, which occurred on 
August 26, at her home in Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Miss Trott has for many years served on the 
Board of the Buffalo Chapter in several capaci- 
ties, at present being a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee. She was deeply interested 
in all patriotic works, and was a member of 
the Society of the War of 1812 and of the 
Mayflower Society. She was a direct descen- 
dant of John Winslow and Mary Chilton, who 
came to this country in the Mayflower. She 
was born in 1851. Miss Trott was prominent 
in church and hospital work in her home city. 
Her genial disposition and lovely character 
—_ her many friends, who to-day mourn her 
oss. 

Mrs. ANNIE Francis Henry, wife of James 
W. Henry, of Fall River, Mass., died July 6, 
1912. Mrs. Henry was a charter member, and 
a member of the Board of Management of the 
Quequechan Chapter of Fall River. 


Mrs. Litttan May (Wits) Josiin, of the 
Gen. Ebenezer Learned Chapter, Oxford, 
Mass., died May 31, after a short illness. 
Through her mother, Lucinda Taft, Mrs. Wil- 
lis was descended from the widely known New 
England family of which President William 
Howard Taft is the most distinguished repre- 
sentative. Of beautiful and stately presence, 
with a kindly and sympathetic manner, Mrs. 
Joslin will be greatly missed, not only by her 
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own family, but by her friends and neighbors 
and the Chapter of which she was a useful 
and valued member. 

The Abigail Phillips Quincy Chapter mourns 
the passing away of one of its loyal and dearly 
loved members, Mrs. Fannie G. Wixpe. She 
was one of the charter members of the Chap- 
ter, and will be greatly missed by her sister 
members. Mrs. Wilde was a victim of a rail- 
road accident at South Boston, August 8, 1912. 

Mrs. Cecetta E. Quirin, for four years a 
member of Tuscarora Chapter, of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., died June 27, 1912. Mrs. Quirin 
was a descendant of Joseph Robbins, of Ply- 
mouth, Mass., who was a corporal, and also 
of John Archer, of Massachusetts, Sergeant 
Major in the Revolutionary War. 

Mrs. Atice Gray BEAZLEY, an officer of Tus- 
carora Chapter, D. A. R., of Binghamton, 


Trails 


Before Jamestown or Plymouth Rock, 
moccasin and hoof had outlined paths and 
portages from sea to sea across the Ameri- 
can continent. 

These lines of least resistance blazed the 
way for the march of the American soldier, 
in conquest and defense; the path of Amer- 
ican commerce and the road of American 
settlement and agricultural development. 

The old National or Cumberland Road, 
which includes the Braddock or Washing- 
ton Roads, the Santa Fé Trail, Kearney’s 
Road and the Oregon Trail, traverse 17 
of the United States of America. Mile by 
mile, settler and soldier conquered and 
claimed the continguous domain along the 
trails for our new and still unsettled na- 
tion until the East and West were joined 
together. 

Spanish claims were pushed southwards 
and English claims extended northward as 
caravan and army marched westward. 

Mindful of their historic obligation to 
the builders, no less than to the founders 
of our nation, the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution of the Kansas City Chapter 
appointed a-Santa Fé Trail Committee. 
This committee first suggested to and 
urged the Governor and State Highway 
Engineer of Missouri that the old trails 
should become a monument to the pioneers, 
hundreds of whom were buried as they 


N. Y., died at Los Angeles, Cal., July 18, 1912. 
She was a descendant of Judge Joshua Mer- 
cheau, a Commissary General during the War 
for Independence, who also had charge of all 
prisoners after Burgoyne’s surrender. Mrs. 
Beazley had been a member of the Chapter 
since 1896, and had held several offices of im- 
portance, being at the time of her death First 
Vice-Regent. 

Mrs. Jutia SHarre Kier, for fifteen 
years a member of Tuscarora Chapter, D. A. 
R., of Binghamton, N. Y., entered into rest 
August 8, 1912. She was descended on her 
father’s side from George Sharpe, of Rhine- 
beck, Dutchess County, N. Y., a Second Lieu- 
tenant in the Revolutonary War, and on her 
mother’s side from Conrad Brown, of Scho- 
harie County, N. Y., who rendered patriotic 


service to his country. 


fell along the route, where the Indians, 
forest and swamp miasma and desert heat 
and drouth claimed many victims. 

This committee after five years of effort 
is now acknowledged by the State Board of 
Agriculture as the vital force that carried - 
the project to culmination and dedication 
as the Missouri Highway—the Old Trails 
Road—on October 28, 1911. 

The Elizabeth Benton Chapter, Kansas 
City, has joined hands with the Kansas 
City Chapter, and both are enthusiastic 
in marking the Missouri trails. Other 
Chapters of Missouri and Kansas have Old 
Trails committees working to provide a 
national ocean to ocean highway over the 
pioneer trails. They hope for the preserva- 
tion of the historic roads instead of the 
“ dollar mark” highway from city to city 
as commercialism suggests in the building 
of a national road. Congressman Borland, 
of Missouri, introduced in Congress a bill 
(H. R. 17919) to provide for marking 
and improving as national highways the old 
historic trails across the great American 
domain, which the pioneers made secure to 
posterity. This seems a national and vital 
work for the Daughters of the American 
Revolution—to promote historic sentiment 


Lin Wincu, Historian of Elizabeth Ben 
ton Chapter, Kansas City, Mo. : 
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By Josephine Atkinson 


Obedient to the expressed wish of our 
President General, Mrs. Matthew T. 
Scott, a committee of the Jersey Blue Chap- 
ter, of Brunswick, N. J., sought an ancient 
gravestone reported as standing alone on 
the banks of the Raritan River at Finderne, 
Somerset County, in New Jersey. 

The Finderne road to Milltown crosses 
the Raritan a half mile from the station, 
and a marker erected some yards from the 
bridge commemorates the fact that this 
road was traveled by Washington and his 
troops in their memorable retreat from 
Trenton to Morristown. 

Just before reaching the bridge we were 
instructed to enter the field bordering the 
river by means of a gate, giving access to 
a worn footpath that proved the grave not 
unknown, even if alone. This path brings 
one to a bare knoll on which the old brown 
stone shows forth conspicuously. The 
stone proved to be that of Derick Van 
Veghten, undoubtedly the most prominent 
man of that region in his day. His father, 
Michael, was the first of the family to set- 
tle in Somerset County, in 1685, where he 
possessed 2000 acres along the Raritan, and 
built a stone house, said to have been 
burned before 1700. Well authenticated 
family tradition, however, asserts that the 
stone kitchen part of Derick’s later brick 

mansion, which still stands on the property, 
formed part of Michael’s house, and is 
therefore in all probability the oldest build- 
ing in the county. 

The stone, brown sandstone is much 
worn, the verse on the lower part, weed- 
covered and defaced, so that the transcript 
made was defective, but later it was found 
entire in an excellent article on this family 
published in the Somerset Historical Mag- 
azine: 

“In Memory of Mr. Der 

rick Van Veghten who died 

the 29th day of Novemr 

A. D. 1781, aged 82 years 

4 mons & 14 Days 

Many were his friends and few his enemies, 
Great was his soul and good his faculties; 
Fair health on him her blessings did bestow 


And in his cheeks her ruddy charms did 
throw. 

Till age the hand of Death did deprise, 

Which neither spares the Great, the Good, 
nor Wise; 

His tranquil mind reposedly reclined, 

And to his God his Breath and Soul re- 
signed.” 


The Van Veghtens came from the vicin- 


ity of Utrecht, in Holland, the Veghtes 
from farther north in the same land. 

Michael’s old Dutch family Bible, with 
the record, is preserved in the New York 
Bible House. He it was who gave land 
for the first Dutch Church at Raritan. 

The Van Veghten house became the 
headquarters of General Greene during the 
Revolution. 


In the records of the neighboring city, = 


New Brunswick, Derick’s name appears, 
with the usual Colonial variations of spell- 


a 


ing, Derick Van Veghter and Dirck Van — 


Veghte. There is also Dirck Veghte, pre- 
sumably the same, since the two forms ap- 
pear in repeated advertisements of a public 
lottery held for the benefit of the College 


of New Jersey, tickets to be bought of sev-— 


eral prominent persons, among them Dirick 
Van Veghter at New Brunswick, July, 
1754. 

A mecting to protest against the Stamp 
Act was held at New Brunswick in Aug- 
ust, 1770, with Dirck Van Veghte as chair- 
man, and later a letter was written to the 
New York Journal or General Advertiser 
amending its affirmation that the resolu- 
tions of the August meeting had been unan- 
imous by the statement that inadvertently 


the name of Dirck Van Veghte, chairman, 
had been added without his knowledge, _ 


“ for which the transcriber begs pardon.” 


Henry Brockholst Livingston advertises, _ 
November 5, 1778, a sorrel mare, strayed | 


or stolen from the pasture of Dirick Van 


Veghter, at Raritan. These variations of 
spelling make it probable that the present 
name Veghte, so widely spread in the State _ 
of New Jersey, may in part come from Van 


Veghten. 


Ancient Grave 
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This department is intended for hitherto un- 
published or practically inaccessible records of 
patriots of the War for American Indepen- 
dence, which records may be helpful to those 
desiring admission to the Society of the 


_ Daughters of the American Revolution and to 


the registrars of Chapters. 


Such data will be 


gladly received by the editor of this magazine. 


Tue Last Survivors oF THE War FoR INDE- 
PENDENCE. 
By the Rev. Anson Titus, West Somerville, 
Mass. 


Cheever, Joseph, Capt., d. at Malden, Mass., 
Oct. 23, 1830, aged 78; his widow, Sarah, d. 


March 20, 1841, aged 87; a pensioner. 


Cutting, Jonah, Capt., d. Oct. 31, 1842, aged 
86, at Guilford, Vt., where he was a pioneer 


settler. 
Child, Amos, d. at Vassalboro, Me., March 
—, 1847, aged 83; a native of Watertown, 
Mass.; a pensioner. 


Chipman, Darius, d. at Bethany, N. Y., April 


23, 1832, aged 76; a native of Connecticyt and 


resident of Beninngton, Vt. 

Chittenden, Nathan, d. at Guilford, Conn., 
Jan. 19, 1848, aged 93; a pensioner. 

Church, Joseph, d. at Montville, Conn., Dec. 


(3, 1842, a pensioner, aged —; m., 1780, Prisalla 
- Moor, who d. March 22, 1849, aged 84. 


Clapp, David, d. at Dorchester, Mass., May 
15, 1846, aged 87; a pensioner. 

Clark, Elisha, Esq., d. at Winmouth, Vt., 
Dec. 12, 1838, aged 89; at battle of Benning- 
ton; afterwards a commissary. 

Clarke, Josiah, d. at Middleboro, Mass., 
July, 1830, aged 96. 

Clark, Lemuel, d. at West Springfield, 
Mass., Aug. 22, 1840, aged 85; served through 
the war. 

Clark, Norman, Capt., d. at Clarksville, N. 
H., May 25, 1842, aged 99; a native of New- 
ton, Mass.; b. Dec. 12, 1743; had three wives; 
a pensioner i in the home o t Joseph Wiswall, a 
son-in-law, in 1840; an officer in Worcester 
Co. regiment. 


Clark, Peter, d. at Beverly, Mass., Oct. 20, 
1839, aged 80; a pensioner. 

Clarke, Samuel, d. at Sherburne, Mass., Dec. 
14, 1839, aged go. 

Clark, Sylvanus, d. at Sunderland, Mass., 


Feb. 21, 1846, aged 89; a gee f m. Mary 
Graves, who d. Feb. 27, 1846, aged 81. 
Clark, William, b. in Westfield, N. J., June 


17, 1756; d. there Sept. 28, 1853; minute man; 
a prisoner in Sugar House Prison, the last 
survivor of the prisoners; given a cane in 1840 
made from one of the prison’s timbers when 
it was demolished. 

Cleaveland, Josiah, Capt., d. at Charlestown, 
Mass., June 30, 1843, aged 89; was present at 
Bunker Hill, and came from Owego, N. Y., 
450 miles, to be present at the completion of 
Bunker Hill Monument; June 17, 1843, he be- 
came sick and d. in two weeks; buried in 
Mount Auburn, Cambridge, with high military 
honors. 

Cleveland, Henry, b. at Mansfield, Conn., 
May 11, 1746, d. at Dalton, Mass., Jan. 5, 1841, 
aged 98 (probably 95) ; a pensioner. 

Clemons, Jonathan, d. at Sodus, N. Y., aged 
85; a pensioner; b. in Worcester Co., Mass., 
Jan. 19, 1756; served three years. 

Clizbe, Joseph, b. in New Jersey, 1756; d. at 
Amsterdam, N. Y., 1840; served in New Jer- 


sey militia. 
Vt., about 


Closson, Wilbur, d. at Grafton, 
May —, 1830, aged 83; a pensioner. 

Coats, Edward, d. at North Stonington, 
Conn., Jan. 28, 1840, aged 87; was at Roxbury 
during siege of Boston. 

Cobb, Mason, Lieut., d. at Mansfield, Mass., 
Jan. 20, 1840, aged 84; ‘he left six brothers, the 
youngest of whom is upward of 70; three of 
whom are pensioners who served in the Rev. 
War with himself. 

Cobb, Salmon, d. at Canaan, N. H., Nov. 4, 
1851, aged 91; formerly of Mansfield, Mass. 

Cobleigh, Ebenezer, d. at Jamaica, Vt., June 
15, 1847, aged 91; was at Bunker Hill and 


Trenton. 


Coburn, Asa, d. at Newbury, Vt., Dec. 2, 
1841, aged 84; styled captain; m. Charlotte 
Page, who d. May 28, 1852, aged 92. 

one, Daniel, d. at Peru, Mass., June 28, 
1842, aged 83; a pensioner; m., 1785, Olive 
Ackley, who d. Sept. 12, 1 aged 76; six 
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years a soldier from East Haddam, Conn. 

Congdon, George, d. at Wickford, R. I., Dec. 
9, 1842, aged 82; a pensioner. 

Conkey, Alexander, d. at Hardwick, Mass., 


_ Jan. 17, 1847, aged 93 y., 6 mo., 26 d.; a pen- 
sioner; b. in Pelham. 
Conklin, Timothy, Lieut., d. at Milan, O., 


July 4, 1839, aged 93; was watching the na- 
tional banner unfurled on the Liberty pole 
- when, at the discharge of the cannon, he fell 
and expired. 

Conradt, Peter, d. at Fonda, N. Y., July 14, 
7841, aged 8s. 

Cony, Daniel, d. at Augusta, Me., Jan. 21, 
- 1842, aged 90; a pensioner; many years a 
- judge; m., 1776, Susanna Curtis, who d. Oct. 
25, 1823, aged 81. 

Cook, Paul, d. at Glover, Vt., Oct. —, 1847, 
aged 91; was at Bunker Hill; at Burgoyne’s 
surrender, and in Sullivan’s campaign in 

_ Western New York; a pensioner. 

Cook, Silas, d. at Pelham, Mass., Feb. 12 
1842, aged 88; a pensioner; his wife, Joanna, 
d. Feb. 26, 1815; m. in 1816 Sina Rawson. 
Coolidge, d. at Waltham, Mass., 
April 5, 1841, aged 82; an officer. 

Coolidge, Joel. d. at Framingham, Mass., 
— Oct. 5, 1841, aged 82; a pensioner; m., 1781, 
_ Martha Ware, who d. Sept. 23, 1825. 
‘Cooper, James, d. at Oswego, N. Y., May 1, 

_ 1849, aged 97; he was a brother to Jud ige Wil- 
liam Cooper and uncle to J. Fenimore Cooper ; 
served in the Pennsylvania Navy; also in 
militia; was at battles of Monmouth and Ger- 
mantown. 

Cooper, Samuel, Maj., d. at Cameron, near 
Alexandria, Va., "Aug. 29, 1840, aged 84; a 
member of the Society of Cincinnati. 

- Corbin, Clement, d. at Charlestown, N. H., 

ey ae 2, 1853, aged 80; from Thompson, Conn., 

m., 1789, Sara Chamberlain. 

Corbin, Nathan, d. at Marshfield, Vt., 
4, 1843, aged 89; a pensioner. 

Corbin, Joseph, d. at Champlain, N. Y., Oct. 
3, 1838, aged 87; a pensioner from 1831; re- 
moved about 1778 Killingly, Conn., to 
- Williamstown, Mass.; m., 1772, Mary Tall- 
madge, who d. Aug. 6, 1838. 

Cotton, John, physician, d. at Marietta, O., 

April 2, 1847, aged 86. 

Cotton, Melvin, d. at Hartland, Vt., 

16, 1846, aged 87 y., 6 mo.; a soldier at West 
- Point; an early settler of Hartland; had two 

wives, 11 children, 52 grandchildren, and 12 

great-grandchildren; voted at every election 

_ for 66 years; lived at the home of son, Ward 

Cotton. 

Cotton, Nathaniel, d. at Vigo Co., Ind., July 

27, 1840, aged 79; a native of Massachusetts. 

Courey, Stephen, d. at Nashua, N. H., April 

2, 1841, aged 82 

Danks, Eliakim, d. at Southampton, Mass., 

July 10, 1839, aged 80. Served in several cam- 

paigns from Southampton. 

Davidson, James, d. at Stockbridge, Mass., 

Nov. 25, 1840, aged 86. 

Davidson, John, d. at Otis, Mass., 

1842, aged 

pr mage? Daniel, d. at Craftsbury, Vt., Nov. 
5 1854, 90; b. in Nova Scotia; removed 
My ot when a boy; an ‘early set- 


Jan. 


Sept. 17, 
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tler of Craftsbury, and a resident 60 years. 
Wife d. 13 years before. Was at Yorktown. 

Davis, Daniel, d. at Madisonville, O., Feb. 
18, 1854, aged 100 y., 8 m., 1 d. Served seven 
years in the Rev. 

Davis, Elijah, d. at. Paris, Oneida Co., N. Y., 
Aug. 27, 1849, aged 85. 

Davis, Ry ty d. at Durham, Me., Nov. 11, 
1846, aged 8; a pensioner; m., 1784, Dorcas 
Chante. who d. Sept. 26, 1842, aged 84. 

Davis, ‘John, d. at Kingston, N. H., Dec. 28, 
1841, aged 82; a pensioner. His wife, Betsy, 
d. Jan. 10, 1842, aged 70. 

Davis, John, of Rockingham, Vt., d. at 
Westminster, Vt., Dec. —, 1838, aged 80; a 


pensioner. His widow survived 20 years; also 
a pensioner. 
Davis, Levi, d. Somerton, Ohio, Nov. 18, 


1847, aged 87. Native of Newburyport, Mass. ; 
a pensioner. 

Davis, Moses, d. Newburyport, Mass., Dec. 
3, 1842, aged 92; a pensioner. 

Davis, Samuel, Capt, d. Concord, N. H., 
May 109, 1848, aged 80 

Davis, Thomas, Esa., d. Lancaster, Mass., 
May 14, 1840, aged 87, m., 17, Lettice Rice, 
who d. June 24, 1847, aged 82. Buried in 
Holden, Mass., where they long resided. 

Davison, William, d. Hightstown, N. J., Dec. 
23, 1832, aged 75. 

Davy, John, d. Hampshire Co., Va., Dec. —, 
1838, aged 103 y. I mo. and 17 days. Came to 
America as a drummer in the army of Gen- 
eral Wolfe, and was at the Battle of Quebec 
between the British and French, also served 
in the American Army during the Rev. 

Dawes, John, d. Savoy, Mass., Oct. 20, 1848, 


aged 86. 

Day, John, m. Mehitable . She d. 
Portland, Me., July —, 1842, aged ror; a pen- 
sioner. 

Day, Lewis, d. Deerfield, Ohio, Feb. 17, 
1847, aged 93. Native of West Springfield, 

ass. 


Dayton, Nathan, d. Rensselaerville, N. Y., 
Oct. 26, 1842, aged 82. One of the first set- 
tlers of the town. 

Dean, Archelaus, b. Taunton, Mass., Oct. 
21, 1761, d. Marlboro, Vt., Jan. —, 1848, aged 
88; a pensioner. 

Dean, Seth, Esq., b. Harvard, Mass., d. Bar- 
nard, Vt. Father of the Rev. Paul Dean, of 
Boston. Three enlistments in the army. Set- 
tld at Barnard, 1777. 

De Groot, William, b. June 7, 1751, d. Bound 
Brook, N. J., Aug. 28, 1840, aged 89. An officer 
in the Rev., N. J. militia. 

De Neven, Francois Joseph, b. Sivigny, 
France, Sept. 24, 1758, d. there 1854. Second 
Lieutenant Provincial Regt. of Nivermais, 
France. Wounded on ship L’Aclif carrying 
munitions of war and men to Count de Roch- 
ambeau. 


Dennison, Isaac, d. Gloucester, Mass., May 
21, 1841, aged 81; a pensioner. 

Denison, David, d. Leyden, Mass., Feb. 25, 
1839, aged 77. Entered the army at 16 years. 
Captain of militia afterwards. 

Densmore, Thomas, d. New York City, 
April, 1841, ‘aged 83. 


Dennett, goseph, d. Lyman, Maine, July —, 
1853, aged 

Derby, Samuel, d. Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 
9, 1839, aged 80. 

Dewey, d. Tunbridge, Vt., Dec. 28, 
1838, aged 87. Served at Bunker Hill and 
against Quebec. 

De Witt, Moses, Capt., d. Wantage, Sussex 
Co., N. J., Dec. 8, 1842, aged 80. 

De Witt, Cornelius, D., Col. d. Niles, 
Cayuga Co., N. Y., Feb. 28, 1845, aged 86. 
His military = was probably from militia. 

Dickerson, Moses Westtield, N. J., Jan. 
23, 1842, aged 104. In census of pensioners 
1840 he is said to have been 87. 

Dickenson, Samuel, d. Harvard, Mass., about 
Feb., 1842, 42, aged 90; a pensioner. 


Dill, d. Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 13, 
1847, 

Dillingham, Paul, d. Waterbury, Vt. July 
14, 1848, aged 94; a pope. 

Dickinson, John, . Bolton, N. Y., Feb. 4, 


1845, aged 8s. 

Dickinson, Thomas, d. Weybridge, Vt., Sept. 
18, 1844, aged 90. An early settler of this 
town. 

Doane, Oliver, d. Orrington, Me., 
1841, aged 86 y. and 9 mo. 

Dodge, Abraham, d. Newburyport, Mass., 
Oct. 12, 1848, aged 85; a pensioner, m., 1783, 
Amelia Noyes, who d. Oct. 3, 1838, aged 73. 

Dodge, _— T., Esq., d. Wenham, Mass., 
Feb. 24, 1851, aged 87; a pensioner; m., 1786, 
Elizabeth Dodge, who d. Jan. 21, 1851. 

Dole, John, d. Fitchburg, Mass., June 28, 
1824, aged 77. Formerly of Lunenburg, Mass., 
m., iz Eunice Sanderson, who d. March 
1, 1826. 

Dorr, Edward, d. Kinderhook, N. Y., May 
21, 1839, aged 87. Served in the navy, prob- 
ably also in the army 

Dorr, Elisha, d. a N. Y., April 30, 
1843, aged 80. In company of Captain Win- 
slow. Was on Long Island. A brother of 
Matthew Dorr. 

Dorr, Matthew, Esq., d. Sparta, N. Y., May 
23, 1843, aged 87, b. Lyme, Conn., settled in 
Columbia Co., N. Y. Was at Saratoga. He 
was followed to his grave by several other 
Rev. soldiers. Had a brother, Elisha Dorr. 

Dorr, William, d. Augusta, Maine, Aug. 13, 
1840, aged 83; a pensioner. A native of Rox- 
bury, Mass., m., 1779, Jane Partridge, who d. 
Aug. 10, 1849. 

Dow, Samuel, d. Boston, Mass., 
1842, aged 89; a pensioner. 

Drake, Lot, d. Worthington, Mass., June 16, 
1848, aged 86; a native of Easton, Mass. 

Draper, Jonah, d. Dover, Mass., Oct. 4, 1839, 
aged 81, m., 1787, Keziah Knowlton, who d. 
Oct. 13, 1843, aged 78. 

Dresser, Elijah, d. Turner, Maine, April 19, 


Oct. 11, 


Sept. 17, 
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1845, aged 94. Was present at Bunker Hill, 
also at the completion of the Monument, April — 
19, 1843. A native of Lancaster, Mass. te 

Dryden, Artemas, d. Holden, Mass., Aug. 17, 
1840, aged m., Susanna Perry, who 
April 12, 1841, aged 79. Tae: 

Dudley, Paul, d. Orono, Maine, Feb. 22, 1847, 
aged —. A native of Roxbury, Mass., but long 
a aie of Milford, Maine. Was at Lexing- 
ton and Dorchester Heights. 

Dunbar, Jacob, d. Pembroke, Maine, Sept. 
30, 1840, aged 90. A native of Hingham, Mass. 
m., 1761, 

Dunbar, Joseph, d. Belchertown, Mass., Jan. 
31, 1841, aged 81; a pensioner. 

Dunn, Joshua, d. Poland, Maine, June “ 
1848, aged 88. 

Duran, Matthew, Deacon, d. Durham, Maine, 7 =. 4 
Jan. 1, 184, ag aged 97; a pensioner. 

Durant d. Natick, Mass., about 


Jan 1848, ag ee 
Col, d. Assonet, Mass., Dec. 


Abi Gradner, who d. 


10, 1841, "aged 92. Late of Fall River, Mass. 
He became a colonel toward the close of oa 
ev. 


Oct. 16, wr aged 92; a pensioner, m., 1781, 
Lydia Morrison, who d. Feb. 20, 1840, aged 80. 

Dwinell, Solomon, d. Millbury, Mass., July 
26, 1830, ane 73. Was at Bennington and 
Yorktown. , 1783, Hannah Gould, who qd. 
Feb. 26, 1842, ral 88 y. and II mo. 

Dyer, Solomon, d. Weymouth, Mass., Feb. 
24, 1830, aged 82, m., 1779, Mary Downing, 
who d. May 14, 1847, aged 89 y. and 6 mo. : 


Pension Recorps: 


I, 1795; son of Jonathan Bates. 
Elizabeth Hines. Widow's claim 
1838. Dates of enlistment, Jan., 1776, drum- 
mer, I yr., under Capt. Samuel Philips. Col. 
Wm. Richmond; summer, 1777, 1 yr., drum- 
mer, under Capt. Benj. West, Col. John Top-— 


am. 

Knowles, Daniel, pensioner. Dates of en- +o 
listment, Nov., 1776; May, 1777; Nov., 1777; 
Aug., 1778, private under Capt. George Thurs- 
tion, Col. Joseph Noyes; Aug. or Sept., 1780, > 
private under Capt. Stephen Babcock, Col. me FF 
Thomas Potter; State, Rhode Island. ie 


Recorp TAKEN FROM ARCHIVES Division, — 
State House, Boston, Mass.: 


Trafton, Gardner, d. in Camden, A. N. 
Sept. 2, 1830, aged 70. He was born in Digh- 
ton, Mass. He m. in 1791, Lovey McPherson, 
who d. April 1, 1802; second, 1804, Mary , 
Jones, who d. Feb. 27, 1822. He is buried in 
Grave unmarked. 
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The Alexanders were - originally Scotch, 
_ and were a branch of the Clan Campbell of 
_ Argyleshire, and were the only part of that 
famous clan adhering to and fighting for 
_ both the old and the young Pretenders. 

_ Among the emigrations from Scotland 
to Ireland and Ireland to Scotland during 
1610-1688, to which the Presbyterians 
- were driven, there was one to Ireland, in 
which seven brothers named Alexander 
formed a part. They, with others, went 
to America, taking their minister with 
them, and landed at Manhattan Island, 
then went to Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
and later to Catawba, N. C. 

Among the Scotch-Irish emigrants was 
one Adam Alexander, said by some to have 
been born on shores of Loch Awe, Argyle- 
shire, Scotland, about 1725; others say that 
he was born in Pennsylvania 1728, Sep- 
tember 28, of Scotch-Irish parents. “‘ He 
married Mary Shelby, of Holston County, 
Maryland.” 

Adam Alexander settled on Clear Creek, 
N. C., and his family were members of the 
old Rock Springs Church. “ Adam Alex- 
ander was one of the representatives from 
Clear Creek congregation who met with 
the representative from Providence congre- 
gation on January 27, 1770, at which meet- 
ing these congregations agreed to stand by 
each other under all difficulties in order to 
obtain a minister who would divide his 
time between them.” 

Adam Alexander was one of the signers 
of that famous document, the Mecklenburg 
Declaration, as also was his son Ezra. In 
the appointments by the Council on De- 
cember 21, 1775, of district officers Adam 
Alexander was appointed lieutenant colonel 
for Mecklenburg County. 

He was for many years before and after 
the war an acting justice of peace. 

He had the following children: Elias, 
Ezra, Ott, Isaac, Evan-Shelby, Charles, 
Taylor, Adam, Sarah, Mary. A stone 
marking his grave beside that of his wife 
in the old Rock Springs graveyard bears 
this inscription: “Colonel Adam Alexan- 
der, who departed this life November 13, 


By Mattie M. Brunson 


1798, aged 70 years, 7 months. The last 
enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” 

The descendants of this illustrious pa- 
triot have been found among the best citi- 
zens of the communities in which they live, 
but it is chiefly of his son Elias of whom 
we wish to write. 

Elias Alexander was born about 1748, 
some records say in Ireland, but most prob- 
ably he was born in Pennsylvania. He 
lived on Floyds Creek, Rutherford County, 
N. C., where he raised a large family of 
sons and daughters. He was married in 
1770 to Annie (Nancy) McCall, a sister 
to the grandmother of James K. Polk. 

Elias Alexander bore a commission as 
colonel given him by General Nathaniel 
Greene, and it was understood that he was 
to be allowed to call his men together, or 
disperse them to their homes whenever he 
deemed it best, after the custom of the 
Scotch Highlanders; but in consideration of 
this privilege he was to draw no pay, ra- 
tions or any supplies from the government. 
His command was very effective before and 
after Cornwallis’ invasion in 1781 in sup- 
pressing and keeping the Tories in check. 
He was at Cowpens, King’s Mountain, 
Ramseurs Mill and Guilfords Court 
House. 

After the Battle of King’s Mountain, 
Colonel Alexander and his command were 
with the prisoners, who were taken back 
toward Yellow Mountain in Mitchell 
County, then Burke County. They stopped 
the second day after the battle at Bigger- 
staff's old field, eight miles east of Ruth- 
erford County, then Gilbert town, and held 
a court martial. They condemned a large 
number of the prisoners taken at King’s 
Mountain to be hanged at sunrise the next 
morning. Colonel Alexander protested 
against it, as there was a colonel to be tried, 
and there was no one of sufficient rank to 
try a colonel, and he, Colonel Alexander, 
would not preside, as he did not have his 
commission with him. 

He made a speech demanding that the 
court martial be postponed until next day, 
when General Jos. McDowell would come 


A 
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up, when the trial could proceed properly 
and legally. General McDowell did not 
arrive until next morning after sunrise, and 
after eight men had been hung. He had 
heard that there was danger of this, as re- 
prisals were in order, but thought that 
Alexander could prevent it. When he did 
arrive he stopped the whole affair, and 
neither tried nor executed any others. 

On one occasion while on a visit to his 
family, the home of Colonel Alexander 
was surrounded by a band of Tories, and 
he called upon to surrender. He, from 
within, heard the call, and knew it meant 
death. The night was dark, his wife sud- 
denly opened the door, and he dashed out 
toward a nearby cane brake. The Tories 
fired upon him, wounding him in the side. 
He tore his shirt off as he ran and staunched 
the blood as best he could. He reached the 
cane brake, plunged into its welcome shel- 
ter, and lay almost exhausted but hidden. 
The Tories continued their search for a 
while, and, although several times came 
near the object of their search, they left 
without finding him. 

After the Tories had left, Mrs. Alexan- 
der went in search of her husband, carry- 
ing medicine and food. She had heard the 
shots and knew the chances were, that she 
would find him wounded, if not already 
dead. She found him, bound up his wound, 
gave him nourishment, and went every 
night carrying him food, medicine, etc., till 
she had nursed him back to strength, when 
he joined his command once more. 

Colonel Alexander died 1818, and his 
wife survived him till 1826. They had the 
following children: 1, Annie, 1771-1841, 
married Stephen Campbell; 2, Francis, 
1772, married Lavenia ; 3, Jane, 
1773-1864, married Vardry McBee; 4, 
William, served in War of 1812; 5, Mar- 
tha, married Jacob Fisher; 6, Margaret, 
married David Rheinheart; 7, Taylor, 
married Harriet Clark; 8, Elias, 1792- 
i879, unmarried. 

Francis Alexander was a surveyor in 
Rutherford County, N. C., for fifty-four 
years, beginning in 1796. It is so engraved 
upon his compass, now in the possession of 


the family of veal late Mr. Frank Coxe, of 
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Philadelphia, who was a grandson of Fran- ae. 
cis Alexander. 

References: Wheeler’s History of North 
Carolina, Vol. 1; Wheeler’s Sketches of 
North Carolina; family records. 

Epitaph of Col. Elias Alexander, of 
Rutherford County, N. C., written by him- 
self: 


“ Here lie the bones of old Elias, ing ig a 
Who spoke his mind without a bias, = 


Was firm and brave, his country’s friend; 
To more than this, did not pretend. 

His talent in early youth was buried, Be ag am 
But would-be-great-men oft has hurried, = 
From mother earth he dug his treasure 4 
And every year filled up his measure. -s or 
No office hunter, nor pretender; ? 

Would laugh at minds that he found slen- sey) 

der. ya 


Always faithful to his friends, 
Nor would on politics contend. 2s” 

Enjoyed his friend, would have his fun, 
And rarely missed a useful pun. 
From active life henceforth has burst, eae 2) 
To meet a God whom he thought just. Bis le, 
“In memory of Elias Alexander ” a 4 
(By his friend, Jos. McDowell Carson.) Ged 
“Thou that hither mayst chance to wan- 
der, 
Here lies the dust of Elias Alexander, ‘ott ; 
For independence in that fearful strife, a 
He pledged his all, his honor and his life. Yee oe 

+ The great boon obtained, would have no ‘ae 

less, 
Retiring, dwelt in a wilderness, * 
The waste of war by diligence retrieved, * 
And greatly independent lived. os 


Calm as a Franklin or great Socrates, 

Marked out his grave mid three lofty trees, 

Green be their leaves, may they ever bloom 

And wave their freshness o’er the patriot’s in 
tomb. 

That independence he bought so dear, 

Oh guard the heritage and his name re- 
vere.” 


ona walk. 


Bris bss At the time of the discharge of the de- 
tachments I was suffering very much from 
a canker in my mouth and throat and 
the more so, as our provisions consisted of 
salt beef with dry peas and bad bread. I 


marched out, however, with the detach- 
ment in their discharge, and finding a rela- 
tive of our family by the name of John Hall 
(an uncle by marriage) I stopped with him 
at his residence at Castleton and continued 
with his family I think nearly two weeks, 
when finding myself relieved of my com- 
plaint, I set off alone for home, and on 
my way about twelve or fourteen miles 
at Otter Creek, at a house said to belong 
to Col. Mead there were assembled a large 
company of men of soldierly like appearance 
attending prayer, beside the road. When 
I passed close by them, as silently as I 
could—being anxious to press on—having 
then about thirty miles to march through 
the wilderness to the first residence of 
human beings—I had heard that Col. War- 
ner, of the Green Mt. Boys Character, 
had gone down to the southern part of 
Vermont to raise volunteers for Ticonder- 
oga and I concluded they were his recruits 
going on to join the army at that place. 
I had passed them whilst at their devo- 
tions about thirty or forty rods when, their 
prayer being to appearance ended, I saw a 
smart appearing young man following me 
I slackened my pace till 


‘oat 


Mrs. Huldah A. Brown, of Peckville, Pa., 
Chamberlain, and who was one of the ‘ 


is a “ Real Daughter,” 
‘Vermont boys” 


| 


> 
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he came up and in a very friendly and po- 
lite manner said Col. Warner, who com- 
manded the party that I had just passed, 
requested that I would return back, he 
having noticed me alone with my gun and 
accoutrements, and was fearful that there 
was something wrong, or that I might have 
news. 

“I immediately returned to the company 
when Col. Warner in a very gentlemanly 
manner enquired of me where I was from 
and the news and why in a soldier’s habit 
and alone | was travelling that way which 
seemed to him to be the wrong course. I 
candidly informed him of my situation. He 
seemed satisfied but said he was sorry to 
see me going that way when soldiers were 
so much needed at Ticonderoga and in- 
vited me to join him and his men to go on 
with them. But I excused myself by in- 
forming him that I was not well. He 
very cordially wished me well and I went 
on and gained my intended place for that 
night’s rest, at Cavendish, before quite 
dark, and reached my father, I think the 
third day after. 

“Soon after this we learned that my 
Uncle Hall with whom I had lodged was 
mortally wounded and died in a few hours 
at the head of a company of Militia of 
which he was Captain, in an action near 
his residence at Castleton, with a party of 
Indians.” 


whose father was W right 
in the Continental Army. Her father 


participated in most of the important battles of the great conflict for independence, as a sergeant 
under Capt. Simeon Stevens. After the war he entertained Huldah during the long winter even- 
ings by telling her stories of Generals Washington and Wayne and other beloved leaders, tell- 
ing the stories not as he read them, but as he saw them in the real conflict. 

Mrs. Brown was born in South Gibson, Susquehanna County, November 15, 1830, and was 
one of twenty-six children. The twenty-six had three mothers, and she was one of the youngest 
children of the third group. Her mother was a Billings, one of the oldest families in Wyoming 


County. 


Modestly, at her home in this village, Mrs. Brown cooks, sweeps, bakes, sews, and is as spry 


as when her son, Wright Brown, was a mere youngster. 


dren, lives with her. 


This son, with his wife and four chil- 
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The New 


Patriotism 


Edith Virginia Bradt 


The success of the Boy Scout movement 


has resulted naturally in the founding of 
organizations for girls, which in their aims 
and ideals are similar, but which in their 


training and pursuits are essentially wom- 
anly in the best sense of the word. 

The first of these movements was founded 
in England, under the direction of Miss 
Agnes Baden-Powell and Sir Baden-Pow- 
ell, her brother, the distinguished leader 
of the Boy Scouts, and is known as the 
Girl Guides. This organization, which has 
enrolled several thousand members, is de- 
signed to make girls as well as boys use- 
ful and self-reliant. It aims at the devel- 
opment of character, and its pursuits are 
along such lines as tend to make girls more 


_ capable in all womanly arts, training them 


in the most useful subjects a woman can 
know in order to fit her “to be a better 
mother and guide to the next generation.” 


ia This training includes: 


1. Work for the Home.—Cookery, 
Housekeeping, First Aid, Home Nursing, 
Making Clothes, Care of Children. 

2. Physical Development. — Swedish 
Drill, Laws of Health, Saving Life, Out- 
door Games. 

3. Woodcraft—Camping, Natural His- 
tory, Map Reading, Boating, Swimming, 
Cycling, Signaling. 

4. Discipline —Obedience to those in 
Authority, Self-Sacrifice, Sense of Duty, 
Self-Reliance, Good Manners. 

For most of these subjects Girl Guides 
can earn badges. 

The Girl Guides are recruited from all 
grades of society, and any girl of good char- 
acter, between the ages of eleven and 
eighteen may become a member. Their 
motto like that of the Boy Scouts is, “ Be 
Prepared,” and their law, embracing ten 
points, is as follows: 


THE GUIDE LAW. 
1. A Guide’s honor is to be trusted. 
2. A Guide is loyal to the King, her 
country, her employers. 


3. A Guide’s duty is to do at least one 
kind action every day. 


4. A Guide is a friend to all, no matter 
to what social class they may belong. 

5. A Guide is courteous. 

6. A Guide is a friend to animals. 

7. A Guide obeys orders. 

8. A Guide smiles under all circum- 
stances. 

g. A Guide is pure in thought, word, and 
deed. 

10. A Guide is thrifty. 

The uniform consists of a plain navy 
blue skirt and blouse, with felt hat to 
match, a pale blue tie, and trefoil badge. 
To become a Guide a girl must show a 
letter of consent from a parent or other 
authority before she can be enrolled. Let- 
ters are received daily from the mothers 
of members who testify to the good the 
movement is accomplishing, and tell of the 
improvement wrought in the character of 
their daughters by the interest and occupa- 
tion provided by the organization, which 
is cultivating their powers of observation 
and self-reliance, and inculcating healthy 
habits, cheerfulness, and kindness to others. 

The Girl Guide movement strives pri- 
marily to reach a girl during the most im- 
pressionable, and therefore the most dan- 
gerous period of her life, when character 
can be made or marred by training and 
environment, and by bringing out her best 
and most useful qualities, and providing 
healthy work and healthy recreation is 
succeeding in making capable, useful wom- 
en of thousands of young girls who might 
otherwise drift into careless and unfortu- 
nate habits. By its uniformly sensible 
methods it is proving itself a valuable edu- 
cational scheme, because the underlying 
principle of all true education processes 
must be the formation of character. 

The Guides are formed into patrols of 
eight girls each, with a patrol leader and a 
corporal. Three patrols form a company, 
under a captain and a lieutenant. The 
great difficulty, as reported, is to find a suf- 
ficient number of educated young women 
for officers, who must be twenty-one years 
of age. The applicant for membership af- 
ter passing certain tests is enrolled as a 
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“Tenderfoot,” and entitled to wear the 
trefoil badge brooch. 

Before being awarded the second-class 
Guide's badge, the ““Tenderfoot” must 
pass the following tests: 

“ Know the Law of the Guides. 

“ Have a knowledge of elementary first- 
aid; how to stop bleeding, and bandage a 


broken limb. AAS 

“Know the Morse alphabet. 

“Tie six knots, as selected. 

“Follow track half a mile in twenty- 
five minutes, and cut and make a signal 
flag. 

“Lay and light a fire, using not more 
than two matches. 

“* Make a bed properly. 

“The first-class Guide must have a sec- 
ond-class badge. 

“* Must have won the ambulance badge. 

“Must have an account in a Savings 
Bank, and show book. 

“Must have a knowledge of cookery, 
and be able to skin and cook a rabbit, or 
pluck and cook a bird. Also cook and bring 
a pudding or meat stew. 

“Bring blouse and skirt made by her- 
self, or their equivalent in needlework. 

“* Give correctly the Guide’s passwords. 

“ Show a list of twelve satisfactory good 
turns. 

“ Bring a Tenderfoot trained by herself.” 

Many badges are given for special pro- 
ficiency along various lines of service. 

The movement is spreading rapidly in 
England, and gaining a considerable foot- 
hold in the United States, more especially 
in the South, where it is well established 
and where its requirements are peculiarly 
adapted to existing conditions. 


The Camp Fire Girls of America 


is another organization for girls which was 
incorporated under the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the month of March, | 
1912. 

The aim of this movement is “ to apply 
the power of organization to the promotion 
of such activities for girls as will most ef- 
fectively make for physical vitality, per- 
sonal efficiency and spiritual and intellec- 
tual vigor, as well as to preserve the larg- 


and romance in their daily lives.” The first 
two letters of the words work, health and 
love are combined in their watchword, 
“ Wohelo.” Dr. Luther H. Gulick, direc- 
tor of the Department of Child well 
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of the Russell Sage Foundation, is chair- — 
man of the Committee on Organization, 
and the Council includes Miss Jane Ad- 
dams, Mrs. Sidney Lanier, Jr., Mr. Ernest 
Thompson Seton, Dr. Gaylord S. White, 
Mr. Daniel Carter Beard, Miss Grace H. 
Dodge, Rev. Edward L. Gulick and two 
score other men and women scarcely less 
prominent in philanthropic and sociological 
work. 

About two hundred Camp Fires, consist- 
ing of from six to twenty girls each, have 
thus far been organized. ‘There are three 
grades of members: Wood Gatherers, Fire 
Makers and Torch Bearers. A girl who 
wishes to join the organization must make 
application at a meeting of her local group, 
and repeat the Wood Gatherer’s desire: 

“It is my desire to become a Camp Fire 
Girl, to obey the law of the Camp Fire, 
which is to seek Beauty, Give Service, Pur- 
sue Knowledge, Be Trustworthy, Hold on 
to Health, Glorify Work, Be Happy.” 

To become a Fire Maker a girl must 
have been a Wood Gatherer for not less 
than three months, and must meet fourteen 
definite requirements given in the Camp 
Fire Book, which includes such attainments 
as: 

(1) To help prepare and serve at least 
two meals for meetings of the Camp Fire. 

(2) To sleep with open windows or out- 
of-doors for at least a month. 

(3) To name the chief causes of infant 
mortality in summer, and to know how and 
to what extent it has been reduced in one 
American community. 

In addition she must present twenty 
elective honors, chosen from the groups sug- 
gested in the Camp Fire Book. When she 
is ready for promotion she repeats the Fire 
Maker’s desire. 

“ As fuel is brought to the Fire 
$0 I purpose to bring 
My strength, 
My ambition, 


in My heart’s desire, 

nd my sorrow 


Of humankind, 
For I will tend 

As my fathers have tended, 
And my father’s fathers, 
Since time began, 

The fire that is called 

The love of man for man 


The love of man for God.” 


To become a Torch Bearer, the applicant 
must have been a Fire Maker in good stand- 
ing for three months, and must be known 
as trustworthy, unselfish, happy, a good 
leader, a good “team worker,” and liked 
by the other girls. She shall also present 
fifteen elective honors in addition to those 
presented for the rank of Fire Maker. If 
found to be ready for promotion, she re- 
peats the Torch Bearer’s desire: 

“ That light which has been given to me, 
I desire to pass undimmed to others.” 

The Torch Bearer is an assistant to the 
Guardian, or leader of her group, and is 
herself a leader of others. She must have 
organized a group of not less than three 
girls, and led them regularly in the Camp 
Fire activities for not less than three 
months. The real test is the enthusiasm of 
the girls whom she instructs and leads. 

There is no definite age limit for mem- 
bership in the Camp Fire Girls, which is 
adapted in general to girls in their teens. 
Neither is there any requirement with re- 
gard to an official uniform, though an off- 
cial outdoor suit, an official swimming suit, 
and an official ceremonial dress have been 
provided and are desirable, because wear- 
ing them creates, to a certain extent, an 
esprit de corps, which is a distinct advan- 
tage. The ceremonial dress is made by the 
girls themselves from patterns furnished 
by the National Organization. 

No fees are required. If a local group 
wishes to exact a membership fee, devot- 
ing the fund thus created to some common 
good, they have the privilege of doing so, 
but any money contributed in this manner 
should be spent by the girls as they them- 
selves may determine. 

In all minor matters each camp is self- 
governing. In most respects the Guardian 
must use her own best judgment as to what, 
and how much her girls must do, but in the 
general plan the rules of the National Or- 
ganization are to be followed. The pur- 
suits followed in each local group depend 
upon the available facilities, or the natural 
limitations of the Camp. The Guardians, 
or leaders of groups are ultimately respon- 
sible to the National Council, but in cities 
having an Advisory Board they are directly 
responsible to them. 

The election honors include Health 
Craft, Home Craft, Baby Craft, Hand 
Craft, Camp Graft, Nature Love, Busi- 
ness, and Patriotism. 


THE NEW PATRIOTISM 


Commenting upon this classification - 
definite, attainable honors, it has been said 
that, “ The Camp Fire movement is an at- 
tempt at handling all the things of daily 
life which are worth while, excepting the 
school which already has an accepted status, 
and to cut them into parcels which are 
within reach, thus serving as a basis for ro- 
mantic achievement.” 

This, briefly outlined, is but the frame- _ 
work of the organization. When a girl | 
reports to her Camp Fire that she has 
learned to make ten standard soups, and 
two kinds of bread; when she has prepared 
the menu, and superintended the cooking 
for one month in her own home; when she © 
can make delicacies for the sick, and mar- 
ket for one week on one dollar and a half 
per person, keeping accounts and records 
of menus; when she knows how to care for 
walls, floors, rugs, and furniture; to make © 
and take care of clothing; to dispose of _ 
waste and garbage; to care for animals; 
to entertain children and older people, and 
to visit and entertain the sick in homes and 
hospital; when she knows how to test and 
prepare milk for the baby, or has taken care 
of at least three little children for two hours 
a week for two or more months; when she 
can identify and describe fifteen birds, and — 
as many varieties of wild flowers; when 
she knows the meaning and history of dg 
American flag, and has committed to mem- 
ory the Preambles to the Constitution, and — 
the Declaration of Independence; when a 
girl knows and has done these things, and 
scores of others included in the list of elect- 
ive honors, then has she given in detail 
some idea of the scope and sweep of the 
movement whose symbol is fire, because fire 
cleanses and purifies; whose badge of mem- 
bership is the standing pine, because the 
pine symbolizes strength and simplicity; 
whose whole aim is to fill the girl-life with 
beauty, inspiration, joy, and genuine help- 
fulness. 

Thesé two great movements for girls are 
similar in aim, but dissimilar in many 
points of development. There is at present 
an effort being made to bring about the co- 
operation of the two organizations in the 
United States, and to permit the use of the 

e “Camp Fire Girl Guides,” simplify- 
ing some of the tests and requirements 
which are now impossible of attainment to 
some girls. Mrs. Lowe, daughter of Gen- 
eral Gordon, who is the leader of the Girl 
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Guides in Georgia, is especially desirous of 
bringing about such a union of forces. 
Mrs. Lowe writes that the Camp Fire 
Girls movement is not well adapted to the 
Southern climate, where for at least six 
months of the year a fire is impossible, and 
where the circumstances of many young 
girls, especially those employed in the fac- 
tories, make some of the required tests im- 


National Society 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


practicable, owing to lack of time and op- 
portunity. It is believed, however, that a 


union of the two organizations, with a 
process of elimination and substitution, will 
result in a movement suited to the needs of 
every girl in whatsoever climate, or under 
whatsoever circumstances her lot may be 
cast, and undoubtedly the “ New Patriot- — 


ism ” will succeed. 


Children of the American Revolution 


The monthly meeting of the Children 
of the American Revolution was held June 
8, in the Children’s Room, Continental 
Memorial Hall. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were read by the Secre- 
tary and accepted. The Vice-President in 
charge of organization reported as follows: 
Mrs. G. C. Fussell, of Miami, Fla., has 
chosen the name of Mercy Warren for the 
local society which she is organizing. This 
report was accepted. The Corresponding 
Secretary’s report was read and approved. 
The Registrar reported 59 candidates, and 
the Secretary was instructed to cast the 
ballot, which was done. The Treasurer 
reported a balance of $3,756.04. 

The Secretary read the following accept- 
ances: Honorary Vice-Presidents, Mrs. 
Van Devanter, Mrs. Horton, Mrs. Rich; 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Logan; 
Historian, Mrs. Beach. The Secretary 
also offered the resignations of Miss Main 
and Mrs. Hughes. 

Miss Bond read a letter from the pub- 
lisher of THe AMERICAN MONTHLY 
MaGaZINE stating that one page in the 
magazine will cost the society $30 per 
year, limited on those terms to a period of 
three months. After some discussion Mrs. 
Logan moved to take the additional page 
according to the terms of the publisher’s 
letter. This motion was carried. 

Miss Curtis reported writing to Mrs. 
Smith, of the John Hart Society, relative 
to the gift for which they gave money, but 
nothing definite has yet been received. 
Mrs. Bond reported that the Blue Hen’s 
Chickens would like to furnish a wreath for 
George Washington’s tomb this coming 
year. 

The meeting adjourned. 

C, E. Curtis, 
Secretary. 


The meeting of the Board of Manage- 
ment, National Society C. A. R., was held 
October 12, at Continental Memorial Hall, 
and was called to order by the Vice-Presi- 
dent, the presiding officer. The reports of 
the Secretary and Corresponding Secretary 
were read and approved. 

The Treasurer reported a balance of 
$3,159.20. The Registrar presented 97 
candidates, who were accepted. The Reg- 
istrar was instructed to return all applica- 
tion papers for which fees remained unpaid 
at the expiration of six months. 

The Vice-President in charge of organ- 
ization reported the following resignations: 
Mrs. Ellen K. Bascome, State Director of 
Missouri; Mrs. William B. Rand, Presi- 
dent of First Free School Society of 
Dorchester, Mass.; Mrs. George Moran, 
President of John Paul Jones Society, De- 
troit, Mich.; Mrs. Ernest Wyckoff, Presi- 
dent of General Sullivan Society of El- 
mira, N. Y. The following names were 
presented to fill vacancies: Mrs. George 
Frederick Parsons, to organize at Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Mrs. F. Walcott Webster, to 
organize at Des Moines, Iowa; Mrs. Ar- 
thur H. Renitt, President of First Free 
School Society, Dorchester, Mass.; Mrs. 
James H. McDonald, President of John 
Paul Jones Society, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. 
George S. Richardson, President of Gen- 
eral Sullivan Society, Elmira, N. Y.; Mrs. 
John Kirby, President of Lafayette Society, 
Cooperstown, N. Y.; Mrs. George Swan, 
to organize in connection with Western 
Reserve, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution; Mrs. E. A. Holland, to organize at 
San Antonio, Texas; Mrs. Emile Hart- 
man, President of Priscilla Alden Society, 
Temple, Texas; Mrs. E. B. Hoyt, State 
Promoter at Syracuse, N. Y. 

The November meeting was held No- 
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vember 9, 1911, at Continental Memorial 
Hall. The Treasurer’s report showed a 
balance of $3,808.91 for October and 
$3,845.11 for November. The Registrar 
presented 52 candidates, who were accepted 
by the board. The Vice-President in 
charge of organization reported as follows: 
Mrs. Edward F. Jackson, for State Di- 
rector for Missouri; Mrs. Clarence Tardy, 
President, to organize at Birmingham, Ala. 
The State Director of Michigan recom- 
mended Presidents for local societies as fol- 


Our Opportunit 


It is an open question whether or not the 
National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, realize the extent of their 
influence, and what large possibilities they 
may now grasp and hold in the future. 

The Daughters, as an organization, have 
gone ahead, and, inspired by love of coun- 
try, by innate gratitude, by highest patriot- 
ism, proved what organized effort means. 
They have proved what the Chapters of this 
organization in every State of the Union 
can do and may achieve, even minus the 
ballot, leaving the question gleaming like a 
great hope, viz., ““ What may the American 
women not do with more potential 
rights?” Already the love of country and 
the study of American history have been 
greatly accelerated and quickened. This 
great organization must be ready now to 
use its potential voice and efforts in large 
civic and national interests and moyements 
looking to the welfare of our country. 

There is a measure coming to the 
front now in which this patriotic so- 
ciety may have a voice, or at least sug- 
gestions to offer. 

The proposition is to celebrate the cen- 
tenary of the Treaty of Ghent, with an ap- 
propriation from the United States Con- 
gress of $7,500,000. Would it not be 
proper and feasible for certain committees 
of the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, formed for the uplift 
of people in the Appalachian range of moun- 
tains, to have some voice in this enterprise, 
as to the form the memorials may take, since 
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ge Mrs. Grover Tripp, Allegan; Mrs. 
W. S. Linton, Saginaw; Mrs. B. B. An- 
pe s, Three Rivers; Miss Minnie Brown, 
Ronquette; Mrs. Charles M. McBride, 
Holland; Mrs. G. H. Newmirster, Mus- 
kegon. The following were named for 
State Promoters for Wisconsin: Mrs. A. 
J. Kaine, Mr. W. W. Wight, Mr. W. S. 
Smithyman, Prof. Charles McKenny, Mr. 
Carroll G. Pearse, Rev. L. H. Keller, Mr. 
I. O. Hubbard, Supt. G. D. Smith, Mrs. 
W. E. Cole, and Mrs. P. P. Hatier. 


: A Suggestion __ 
y 


these people are descendants, many of them, 
of the patriots who fought for liberty, and 
especially in the wars of Gen. Andrew Jack- 
son, who in the victory of the wars of 1812 
made the peace treaty of Ghent possible and 
permanent these hundred years? 

A possibility of signal aid from the 
Daughters in civic work would seem to lie 
in efforts for school reforms, and, above all, 
in prison reform, through the Governors 
and Legislatures of each State insisting upon 
and enforcing better laws and obtaining an- 
nual appropriations for prisons in the 
United States. 

Truly, there is no correct civilization in 
this country or the world’s governments 
until all have changed their prison laws, 
from simply torture and revenge, to those 
of reform and moral uplift. 

New York State and Ohio lead the 
United States in the respect of reform, and 
are eminently successful. 

Another great work in which woman’s 
right to aid and officiate is a God-given one, 
and in which the Daughters may and must 
be potential, is the betterment of schools 
and colleges. The “ laissez faire” principie 
is one of death, not only to individuals but 
to governments. 

It is possible that if our great body, the 
National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, does not seriously continue 
in the future to take up civic and patriotic 
work of large interests it may stagnate, or, 
worse, disintegrate. 

(Mrs.) Lituian R. 
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Maj. Gen. Anthony Wayne was the 
greatest military hero of the American Rev- 
olution next to Washington. He was born 
_ in the township of Easttown, Chester Coun- 
ty, Pa., January 1, 1745, and was edu- 
- cated in the schools of Philadelphia. When 
a very young man Anthony Wayne was ap- 
pointed Land Agent in Nova Scotia, where 
he remained a year. Returning to Pennsyl- 
vania he married Mary Penrose (born 
1748), daughter of Bartholomew Penrose, 
of Philadelphia, and Mary Kirl, his wife. 
Until 1774 he led a quiet life as a farmer 
and surveyor in Pennsylvania. He was a 
member of the Legislature in 1774-1775. 
Early in January, 1776, he was ap- 
pointed by Congress colonel of the Fourth 


Pennsylvania Battalion, a regiment which 


he had raised. He went with his regiment 
to Canada, and passed a year in the vicinity 
of Ticonderoga. He was wounded at the 
Battle of Three Rivers. 

In February, 1777, he was made briga- 
dier general. Wayne was a born fighter, 
and it was said, “Where Wayne went 
there was a fight always; that was his busi- 
ness,’ and when we read the long list of 
his engagements and of his daring work in 
the cause for freedom we realize that he 
was certainly a splendid leader of men. 

At the Battle of Brandywine, September 
. 11, 1777, General Wayne commanded a 
division at Chadd’s Ford, for the purpose 
of resisting Knyphausen. On September 
20 he was surprised in the night, near Paol 
Tavern, in the Lancaster Pike, and the 
enemy under General Gray (“ Flint-lock 
Gray”) perpetrated a cruel butchery. His 
command was much cut up, but the re- 
mainder retreated in safety. 

General Wayne led the right wing of 
the army at the Battle of Germantown. 
Here he evinced his wonted valor, leading 
his division into the thickest of the fight. 
He was slightly wounded in this engage- 
ment. 

In the Battle of Monmouth he was very 
distinguished, and his capture of Stony 
Point, N. Y., in July, 1779, was one of the 
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most brilliant achievements of the war. In 
this engagement he was wounded in the 
head, and Congress gave him a vote of 
thanks and a gold medal. 

In June, 1781, Wayne joined Lafayette 
in Virginia, where he performed excellent 
services until the capture of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown. Wayne was afterward sta- 
tioned in Georgia, where he confined the 
British troops in Savannah, until their 
evacuation in 1782. 

In 1784-1785 he served in the Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly and in the convention that 
ratified the National Constitution. In 
April, 1792, he was made General-in-Chief 
of the Army, and in 1795 he engaged in 
hostilities with the Indians in the North- 
west. He effected a peace at Greenville, 
Ind., in August, 1795. Brave, it is said, to 
the verge of rashness, he received the name 
of “ Mad Anthony ”—yet he was discreet 
and cautious, fruitful in resources, and 
prompt in the execution of plans. Wash- 
ington called him “ prudent.” 

After his successful campaign against the 
Indians he went to Presque Isle, where he 
died in 1796. He was buried there on the 
shore of Lake Erie. Later his son, Isaac, 
brought his father’s body home, and it was 
interred in the family spot in the cemetery 
at St. David’s Church, near Wayne, Pa. 
On June 5, 1811, a monument erected at 
his grave by the Society of the Cincinnati 
was unveiled with impressive ceremonies. 

A magnificent equestrian statue of Gen- 
eral Wayne was erected at Valley Forge, 
by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania at 
a cost of $30,000. It was dedicated on 
June 20, 1908. The sculptor was H. K. 
Bush-Brown. A copy of the statue has 
been erected at Stony Point, N. Y. 

The bronze tablet bears the arms of the 
State and the following inscription: 

“ Anthony Wayne, 
“Colonel Chester County Battalion of 
Minute Men, July 21, 1775. 
“Colonel 4th Pennsylvania Infantry Bat- 
talion, January 3, 1776. 
“ Brigadier General Continental Army, 
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haga 21, 1777, to November 3, Member of the Assembly, 1774, 1784, _ 

1753. 1785. 

" —— Major General, September 30, Delegate to the Provincial Convention, 
1753. 1775. 

“ Resolved unanimously that the thanks Member of the Committee of Safety, 1775, rs 

of Congress be presented to Brigadier Gen- 1776. ow 

eral Wayne for his brave, prudent, and sol- Member of the Council of Censors, 1783. 


dierly conduct in the spirited and well-con- Member of the Pennsylvania Convention to 
ducted attack on Stony Point: That a gold ratify the Constitution, 1787. ome 


medal emblematical of the action be . 
struck and presented to Brigadier General Been in Chester County, Fa., January 1, 


Wayne.” 
Major General and Commander-in-Chief Died at Presque Isle, Pa., December 15, 
United States Army, March 5, 1792, to 1796. = 
December 15, 1796. “Lead Me Forward ”—Wayne at Stony 
Chairman of Chester County Committee, Point. ee 
1774. —Dora Harvey Devewin, Regent Mer- 
Deputy to the Provincial Convention, 1774. ion Chapter, Pennsylvania. wy, 


Your sister informs me she has lately given you information of the health of the family. A il er 
It seems her children have escaped the measles, though some of the negroes have had it. The 
following is an extract from her letter dated July 10: “ We are entirely free from the measles q 
here now. Those of our people who had it have recovered. At Monticello the last time I 
heard from there three of the nail boys had it and others were complaining, but whether with 
measles or not, I could not learn. I will send over to Lilly immediately to let him know your ¢ 
orders on the subject.” These orders were to remove every person from the mountain who ve : 
had or should have the measles. I have no doubt you may proceed with the utmost security. “ee 
I shall be there before you, to wit, on Saturday the 24th, and will take care to have a clear 
stage, if anybody should have it; but there can be no doubt it will have gone through all who — 
were to have it before that date. I am satisfied Francis will have more to hope from the 
change of air then to fear from the measles, and as to yourself, it is of great importance to 
get up into the country as soon as you are able, the liabilities to bilious diseases being exactly 
in proportion to the distance from the sea. I leave this on the 24th, and shall be in great hopes 
of receiving yourself and Mr. Eppes there immediately. I received two days ago his letter of 
the 8th in which he gives me a poor account of your health, though he says you are recruiting. _ 
Make very short stages, be off always by daylight and have your day’s journey over by ten. In pe 
this way it is probable you may find the moderate exercise of the journey of service to yourself es i: 
and Francis. Nothing is more frequent than to see a child re-established by a journey. Pre- | ov 


sent my sincerest affections to the family at Eppington and Mr. Eppes. Tell him the Tory 

newspapers are all attacking his publication and urging it as a proof that Virginia has for = 
object to change the Constitution of the U. S., and to make it too impotent to curb the larger — : 
States. Accept yourself assurances of my constant and tenderest love. 
Tu. JEFFERSON. 
Mrs. Marta Eppes. 


In a book on “ Hand Woven Coverlets,” to be published soon by Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton, Eliza Calvert Hall recreates the atmosphere in which the first hand woven coverlets were 
made. Many books have been written about the Oriental rug, but not till now has a similar — asf 
recognition been accorded the hand woven coverlet. My ad 

The author shows in this volume the beauty, the art, and the historic associations that clus- = 
ter around the old hand woven bed covers of “ Aunt Jane’s” time. Whoever reads these pages _ 
will hereafter see in the American coverlet “ Poetry, romance, religion, sociology, philology, 
politics, and history.” 

The material for this book was gathered North, South, East, and West. No detail is dry; 
every page is interesting. Sixteen full pages in color, with forty-ei ht other illustrations in 
black and white, enrich the interesting subject matter of the book. The illustrations are photo- 
graphs of actual coverlets. Each detail of the intricate patterns stands out distinctly. 8vo, 
cloth, in box. Price, $4.00 net; postage, 20 cents additional. 
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Green, Harry Clinton, and Mary Wol- 
cott, A. B. The Pioneer Mothers of 
America: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This important history is written for 
the purpose of perpetuating the memory of 
those brave and spirited women, whose 
courage, fortitude, and fine patriotism con- 
tributed so great a part in the foundation 
and in the making of our Republic. 

The history of the Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary periods has been exhaustively 
written of, but it is the history of the men 
of this period and their deeds—with only 
slight reference to the most notable of the 
women whose efforts made so many of their 
victories possible. Without the co-opera- 
tion of these intelligent and resourceful 
women of this period the American Revo- 
lution would never have been a success, and 
it is a remarkable fact that there exists to- 
day no work which gives even a brief rec- 
ord of many noble women whose lives are 
a part of the history of America. A few 
years ago at one of the annual dinners of 
the New England Society of New York, 
one of the speakers remarked that while 
for all these years the virtues and deeds of 
the Pilgrim Fathers had been lauded and 
commemorated very little honor had been 
paid the Pilgrim Mothers—and thereupon 
proposed a toast to “the memory of the 
Pilgrim Mothers, the women who endured 
all that the Pilgrim Fathers endured and 
who endured the Pilgrim Fathers besides.” 
In thinking the matter over, the company 
was surprised at the realization of how lit- 
tle they knew of the women of the early 
days of the Republic. 

This work will be of the greatest value 
and especial gratification to the members 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
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tion, for it constitutes a record to be ob- 
tained nowhere else—of ancestors and rela- 
tionships, some of them little known and 
many entirely unknown. The preparation 
of the work has required a very great 
amount of work and patient research on the 
part of the authors. They have gone to 
original sources for their information, delv- 
ing painstakingly into records, genealogies, 
family histories, and private correspond- 
ence. ‘The result is not a mere restate- 
ment of facts hitherto accessible, but a new 
and reliable work with a distinctive plan, 
prepared by authors with experience and 
literary ability. H.C. Green and his sis- 
ter, Mary Wolcott Green, both being well- 
known in the literary world. Miss Green 
is also a lecturer, and is the Regent of the 
Staten Island Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 

The first volume presents a record of life 
in the early Colonial settlements, when the 
pioneer women came to walk shoulder to 
shoulder with the men, sharing their la- 
bors, their cares and compensations, be- 
coming the real helpmates, developing to- 
gether the same strong self-reliance, cour- 
age, and fortitude. These foremothers bore 
burdens which by nature of their delicacy 
as women, were heavier, often, than those 
endured by men, but with the powerful 
motive for love—for husband or family, 
urging them ever to the highest expression 
of courage. Together these men and wom- 
en faced the perils and pleasures of home 
making in the wilderness, and there are no 
more thrilling or interesting events in his- 
tory than those recounted in these pages. 
Many of the greatest acts of heroism of 
those early days were performed by wom- 
en—and it is not to be pardoned that pos- 
terity should fail to honor them. 
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Historians of the future in writing of the 
development of the “ woman movement,” 
will learn from this work that the first 
clubwoman was Anne Hutchinson, the first 
Red Cross nurse was Martha Washington, 
the first suffragist was Margaret Brent, 
and the Consumers’ Leagues were started 
by the women of Boston in opposition to 
British imposts. 

The second volume presents the product 
of a century’s development under conditions 
of pioneer life, conditions which were best 
calculated to broaden and strengthen char- 
acter, as evidenced in the women of the 
Revolution, who were noted for their pa- 
triotism, decision, endurance, and resource- 
fulness. The names mentioned in this vol- 
ume are principally those of the wives of 
the generals who fought with Washington, 
women who saw war in the making, and 
who by their bravery, patience, and self- 
denial helped their famous husbands to win 
their victories. “There are many instances 
recounted of the daring and devotion that 
animated our Pioneer Mothers of the Revo- 
lutionary period. Some who took actual 


part in battles, and others, none the less 
heroines, brave and devoted, who kept the 


hearthfires burning, cared for the children, 
worked with hands and brains, while en- 
during privations and hardships, and giving 
aid numerous ways in times of greatest need. 

The third volume is, in the main, de- 
voted to the wives of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, courageous 
women who shared the outlawry their hus- 
bands put upon themselves by declaring 
their independence of British rule. Many 
suffered the most bitter persecution, were 
compelled to leave their burning homes, 
some to suffer imprisonment, privations 
and death in their support of the cause. 

In this last volume a chapter is given to 
the wives of the War Governors, women 
who were forced into prominence by rea- 
son of the official positions held by their 
husbands and the parts they played in the 
making of histcry. 

The remaining chapters are devoted to 
“Patron Saints,’ notable women whose 
names are kept in reverential remembrance 
by the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, and kindred organizations of pa- 
triotic women. Many of them the almost 
forgotten heroines of the War for Inde- 
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pendence, who did such effective service for 

the American cause. 

One of the most distinctive and valu- 
able features of The Pioneer Mothers is 
the wealth of interesting illustrations. It 
is fairly claimed that there is no other pub- 
lication, however extensive, containing so 
many authentic illustrations of a like char- 
acter. 

Van Eeden, Frederick. Happy Humanity. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 
$1.25. 

The title of Doctor Van Eeden’s auto- 
biography will arrest the attention of even 
the most casual—for is not life’s quest the 
attainment of happiness? Whatever form 
the pursuit of it may take, or whatever 
the treasure we are hoping to find at the 
end of the rainbow, happiness is the name 
we call it by. The author has not in mind 
a material form or any final condition, for 
to him it means—‘“ that state of mind that 
ensues from the consciousness of being on 
the right track.” The book is a life history 
of a practical idealist if one may call him 
so. One whose ardent temperament and 
strong personality combined with unusual 
qualities of mind and soul have made him 
give his energies and capacities to the at- 
tainment of happiness through the means 
of bestowing it upon others. His life was 
filled with struggles and defeat—with ef- 
fort and opposition—but crowned with 
much fulfillment. The book is largely con- 
cerned with his unceasing war with the 
soul destroying conditions of life as it is 
lived, and his efforts to better them. 

The first part of the book deals of the 
author’s life in Holland, his environment 
and training, his years spent in the practise 
of medicine from which he would not earn 
a living because his soul revolted at the 
idea of profiting from the misfortunes of 
others, a viewpoint which to the usual 
mind indicates hopeless insanity. Then 
there were efforts to establish a co-operative 
colony, which plans were tried in America a 
few years ago when he came to this coun- 
try to deliver some addresses in New York, 
these extremely interesting addresses being 
given in full in this volume. The book 
closes with some chapters upon his philoso- 
phy of life, and its application. Its read- 
ing will leave in the mind a glow of in- 
spiration. 
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